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The Need For a Survey of the Worlds Textile Situation 


HAT, today, is the world’s ca- 
pacity to absorb textile fabrics? 
No one knows. But the textile 
industry needs to know. - Here is 6ne 
of the world’s oldest industries, one 
of the best organized and most pro- 
ductive of manufacturing busi- 
nesses, possessing only local knowl- 
edge of markets and of market re- 
quirements upon which to regulate 
its production. 


It is not only the United States 
that is deeply concerned with the 
situation. English manufacturers 
have been referring to this question 
in almost every meeting of indus- 
trialists. 


Lack of ‘information about the 
world’s absorptive power is not 
confined to the industry im the 
United States. It is a characteristic 
shortcoming of the industry in all 
countries. Not only is little defi- 
nitely known about the quantities 
of fabrics which the world can con- 
sume, but there is also a lamentable 
ignorance concerning the types of 
fabrics which should be produced 
for world trade, the change in buy- 
ing power and in buying habits, and 
other factors which have a direct 
relation to prosperity in the indus- 
try. 

We cannot look to the past for 
guidance. Profound changes have 
taken place in recent years, many of 
them war-born and as ineradicable 
as other transitions forced upon the 
world by the great war. The in- 
dustry must think in terms of today 
and its manufacturing activities, 
particularly with respect to the ex- 
port field, must be based upon com- 
plete knowledge of present day con- 
ditions. 


Intelligent expansion of our ex- 
port trade is dependent upon ful! 
knowledge of the fundamental facts. 
The above question is only one of 
many which no one is able to an- 
swer at present. To leave them un- 
answerable because of lack of infor- 
mation will be to leave the textile 
industry's export division groping in 
the dark. 

There is but one way out of this 
deplorable situation. Research work 
should be initiated to bring to light 
all of the fundamental facts. The 
textile situation of the entire world 
should be carefully and painstak- 
ingly surveyed. 

Such a survey will take time and 
it will involve considerable expense. 
But it is one of the greatest needs 
of the industry and until something 
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of this sort has been done the tex- 
tile industry fo the United States 
will not be able to exploit all of the 
avenues to prosperity in the export 
field. 


There are many subjects of vital 
significance to our export trade 
which should be encompassed by 
the proposed survey. Among them 
are cost of production and prices 
‘especially the latter). A _ study 
should be made to ascertain the 
difference between the cost of pro- 
duction in the United States and 
in foreign countries in terms of 
1927. It should analyze production 
costs and selling prices in England, 
France, Belgium, [Italy, Holland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Germany, Japan, 
India and China. A special effort 
should be made to ascertain over- 
head charges. 

In this connection a study should 
he made of the effect on prices of 
the new labor laws in Japan and the 
shorter working day that will soon 
be in effect. The Chinese, as possi- 
hle competitors, should also have 
their share of attention, particularly 
because of the increasing invest- 
ments by Japanese textile manufac- 
turers in Chinese textile plants. 

Knowledge of the facts about 
wages, hours of labor and output 
abroad is particularly important. In 
this case comparative study of the 
wages paid, working hours, and unit 
output should be approached both 
from the standpoint of actual wages 
and also weighted according to cost 
of living and purchasing power in 
the respective countries. 

Italy is a serious competitor for 
American textile manufacturers. 
Yet, it is still an open question how 
great an advantage she has by rea- 
son of her cheaper labor. It wil 
be valuable to know whether this 
advantage will be enjoyed perma- 
nently. 

What are the facts with reference 
to number of looms and spindles in 
all countries, 1913 compared to 
1927? There should be special at- 
tention given to use of autoinatic 
looms and labor saving devices in 
this phase of the research. 

Apparently the United States has 
a substantial advantage by reason 
of automatic labor saving machin- 
ery, but its extent should be defi- 
nitely determined. If should be as- 
certained on what classes of goods 
the savings offer the American pro- 


ducers the greatest possibilities fur 
developing an export business. 

There have been great changes in 
the character of cloths produced in 
all textile manufacturing countries 
since pre-war days. A _ study of 
these changes should develop infor- 
mation of much value to our ex- 
porters. Another important study 
should relate to the kinds of cloth 
exported by the different countries 
in 1913 and 1926 in order to show 
why our exports of certain lines 
have fallen off and to what extent 
they have been replaced by the 
cloths of competing countries. 

Changing demand is a subject en- 
titled to special study. The research 
under that heading should deter- 
mine to what extent there has been 
a change of demand as between 1913 
and 1927, the countries in which 
such changes have been pronounc- 
ed, and the reason therefor. It is 
also important for us to know the 
facts about the development of lo- 
cal industries in the various coun- 
tries and the effect which such de- 
velopment has had on the sale of 
imported textiles into those coun- 
tries that are now manufacturing 
cloths. 


An inquiry into the effect of the 
increased _ production and use of 
rayon and silk on sales of cotton 
textiles is in order. This is because 
of the greatly increased use of fab- 
rics made entirely of rayon as well 
as those for decorative purposes in 
combination with cotton cloths. 

Another important factor to be 
considered is the purchasing power 
of the peoples of the principal im- 
porting as well as the textile man- 
ufacturing countries, 1913 to 1927. 
Because of the changing economic 
conditions in such markets as India, 
China, Dutch East Indies and oth- 
ers, this matter is of particular in- 
terest. It is believed, because of the 
increased purchasing power of the 
natives of some countries, that new 
fields for trade extension are open- 
ing up. In this same connection a 
study should be made ‘to ascertain 
to what extent the markets in the 
Near East, including Egypt, Turkey, 
Syria, have recovered from the ef- 
fects of the war. These were for- 
merly large consumers of cotton 
piece goods and it is pertinent to 
know how soon they will approach 
their pre-war standards as users of 
textiles. 


Another investigation should con- 
cern itself with the effect of depre- 
ciated currencies on the prices of 
competitive countries. How will the 
textile trade fare if the france is 
stabilized. Just how great an ad- 
vantage will other countries with 
depreciated currencies enjoy over 
the countries whose finances are on 
a sound footing? 

It is pretty generally believed that 
style changes have affected demand 
as profoundly in foreign countries 
as in the United States. What are 
the real facts? Is it true that the 
women in South America and the 
Orient are wearing proportionately 
fewer yards of cloth made from 
cotton than in 1913? 

Again, there is the question of the 
sales possibilities of goods on the 
basis of raw cotton at different lev- 
els. This is one of the most inter- 
esting and complex items of the 
suggested program. It would be of 
the greatest value to determine to 
what extent the sale of cotton goods 
can be increased if based on cotton 
at 10 cents as against 25 cents or 
higher. If cotton should go to 10 
cents from its present level, from 
what countries would the greatest 
demand come? Are American man- 
ufacturers prepared to supply the 
requirements of those countries? In — 
this connection an attempt should 
be made to ascertain the per capita 
use of cotton textiles of different 
sorts in all the consuming countries 
of the world, particularly those 
using the largest percentage of cot- 
ton fabrics, notably those in the 
Orient. 

An analysis of the export possi- 
bilities for American textiles should 
be included. This would indicate 
the logical markets and the likeli- 
hood of increased sales in the next 
few years. Especial attention should 
be given to studying the compara- 
tively unknown markets such as 
those in East and West Africa. In 
many of these the sales of American 
cotton fabrics are nil; yet they are 
potentially large consumers of goods 
made in the United States. 

In the light of information ob- 
tained through the above and co- 
related research the inquiry could 
then be directed to the advisability 
of establishing a co-operative sys- 
tem. of marketing American textiles. 
This might involve the establish- 
ment of an American textile export 
corporation, possibly operated un- 
der the Webb Law. Through such 
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Hines Concludes Conferences With Southern Mill Men 


HE series of conferences between 

Walker D. Hines, president of 
the Cotton Textile Institute and 
prominent Southern cotton manu- 
facturers, was concluded last week 
with meetings at Spartanburg, 
Greenville and Atlanta, 

Mr. Hines trip through the South 
was made in the interest of the Tex- 
tile Institute and to become better 
acquainted with the immediate prob- 
lems of the mill men. At each of 
the meetings he emphasized the 
fact that he had come South in or- 
der to learn more of the industry 
and to seek the support of the manu- 
facturers in furthering the work of 
the Institute. 

The plans for the immediate work 
of the Institute were outlined by Mr. 
Hines at each conference. He stress- 
ed the importance of collecting and 
distributing statistics relative to the 
supply and demand of textiles, the 
program to extend the uses of col- 
ton goods, the necessity of more ex- 
act cost accounting systems. 

Mr. Hines also showed clearly that 
the work of the Institute mus! 
necessarily be carried out under the 
group system. In this way, mills 
making similar varns and goods can 
correlate the information supplied 
by the Institute to best advantage. 

Organization of the narrow sheel- 
ings group was begun at the Atlanta 
meeting and the work of this group 
is expected to be put on a working 
basis within a short time. 


The Spartanburg Meeting 


The conference held at Spartan- 
burg at the Cleveland Hotel was pre- 
sided over by John M. Law of that 
city. Mr. Law. introducing Mr. 
Hines, asked for full cooperation on 
the part of the Institute member- 
ship in making the organization a 
success, He mentioned some of the 
things which the Institute expects 
to accomplish and stated that its 
work, if strongly supported by the 
mill men, should prove of immense 
benefit to the industry. 


Mr. Hines, in his remarks at 
Spartanburg, showed what the In- 
stitute considers the more import- 
ant features of the work that it is 
just undertaking. He mentioned 
the gathering of statistics, the effort 
to find new uses for cotton goods, the 
collection of statistics and the 
standardization of cost accounting 
as .a part of the program that has al- 
ready gotten under way. 

Unification of the industry, and a 
sincere co-operative effort on the 
part of all members of the Institute 
was the keynote of his speech, and 
the keynote of the coming successes 
of the organization, he declared. 

The textile industry had labored 
at a disadvantage, Mr. Hines de- 
clared; the purpose of the Institute 
was to unify the split factions and 
to have the manufacturers work to- 
gether when it was advisable and to 
“enable the industry to deal on an 
equal plan with other 
with which if has to deal.” 

A striking thing about the Insti- 
tute was its willingness to work in 


harmony with others connected 
with the cotton growers for in- 
stance, wholesalers, commission 


merchants, etc. 


industries 


He had, from his railroad experi- 
ence—varied as it has been, includ- 
ing director general for more than a 
year of the railroads of the United 
States—formed the habit of looking 
for means of cooperation. One of 
the notable factors of the railroad 
industry was the maintenance of full 
statistics, and this should be carried 
into the textile industry. 

For one of the great purposes of 
the Institute was to give members 
information about themselves; about 
the indiviual plant it might not be 
needed, but in the marketing of 
products unless they got together 
members of the industry would be at 
a serious disadvantage. 


Attendance at Spartanburg. 


Among those present at the Spar- 
lanburg conference were: 

P. Carson, Sec., Gaffney Mfg. Uo., 
Gaffney, S. C. 

W. P. Ligon, Arcadia Mills, Spartan- 
burg, S. C. 

W. S. Montgomery, Jr., 
Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C. 

rn. Z. Cates. Arkwright Mill, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. 

Ralph Powell, Powell Knitting Co., 
Spartanburg, 5S. C. 

Leonard Little, Pacific Mills, Lyman, 

J. C. Evins, Clifton Mfg. Co., Clifton, 

N. B. West, Sec. and Asst. Treas., 
Areadia Mills, Spartanburg, 3. C. 
J. A. Chapman, Pres. and Treas., In- 

man Mills, Inman, 8. C. 

Jas. A. Chapman, Jr., V.-Pres. and 
Supt., Inman Mills, Inman, 8. C. 

G. W. Grier, V.-Pres., Fairmont Mfg. 
Co., Fairmont, 8. C. 

H. B. Jennings, Union-Buffalo Mills, 
Union, 8S. 

David Clark, Southern Textile Bul- 
letin, Charlotte, N. C. 

W. E. Lindsay, D. E. Converse Co., 
Glendale, S. C. 

M. L. Cates, Arkwright Mills, Ark- 
wright, S. C. 

R. B. Cates, Pres. and Treas., Enoree 
Mills, Enoree, 8S. C. 

Ernest Nelson, Raleigh, N. C. 

H. A. Ligon, Areadia Mills, Spartan- 
burg, S. C. 

EK. A. Hill, Tueapau Mill, Tucapau. 

W. T. Swink, Mills Mill No. 2, Wood- 
ruff, S. C. 

W. M. MecLaurine, Sec. and Tress, 
American 1otton Mfgs. Assn. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

R. H. Boykin, Fuel Agt. Cotton 
Mfgrs. Assn. of S. C. 

S. W. Converse, Sec., Cotton Mfers. 
Assn. of 8. C. 


Spartan 


The Greenville Meeting 


About fifty manufacturers met 
with Mr. Hines in Greenville. There 
was a short conference in the morn- 
ing, followed by a luncheon at the 
Poinsett Hotel and another meeting 
in the afternoon. The Greenville 
meeting was in charge of B, E. Geer, 
T. M. Marchant, E. F. Woodside and 
R. E. Henry. 

Mr. Hines stated that he did not 
come professing to have even a 


working idea of the industry. He 


explained that he had been observ- 
ing only since his appointment as In- 
stitute leader in December, and that 
his mission to Greenville as else- 


where brought him as a learner. 
With the facts and views of con- 
ditions as gathered here and else- 
where in the South and East, he will 
then be able, he said, to formulate 
and execute more definite plans for 
the organization. 


Some of the discussions at the two 
conferences centered on the follow- 
ing questions: 

When asked if he predicted a con- 
tinuation of night operation in mills, 
he stated his observation was sv 
limited that he could not tell defi- 
nitely. However, he explained, if 
mills by operating in day time only 
produce enough goods to supply the 
demand, it is certain that night 
operation too would flood the mar- 
ket with finished products, a condi- 
tion that must be averted. 

When asked if he believed the 
tendency of women to wear fewer 
clothes, and raiment of other tex- 
tures, would lessen demands for 
cotton cloths, Mr. Hines said that in- 
creased use of cotton textiles in 
other fields would off-set this con- 
dition. Newer fields of usages mus! 
be developed constantly by cotton 
textile men, and the Institute will 
aid greatly in this, he stated. 

The afternoon session produced, if 
is understood, a discussion as to the 
matter of curtailment, with Mr. 
Hines asking if it would not be bel- 
ter to run mills at full time for a 
portion of the year and then if the 
market is flooded, close completely, 
than to practice a part curtailment 
the year round. Some discussion was 
given, one mill head stating he ob- 
served that last year in three of his 
mills that cost of production in two 
plants curtailing completely for 
four months was greater than in a 
third plant, making the same goods, 
which did not eourtail. Various 
handicaps in the path of even, co- 
operative curtailment were suggest- 
ed. It was then stated by another 
mill man that the curtailment ques- 
tion was a delicate matter, and it 
would be better to defer discussion 
unfil all groups of the Institute are 
organized, and let classified plants 
work out their own solutions. 


Attendance at Greenville. 


Among those attending the Green- 

ville meeting were: 

T. M. Marchant, Pres., Victor-Mona- 
ghan Co., Greenville, S. C. 

T. M. Norris. Pres., Norris Cotton 
Mills Co., Cateechee, S. C. 

H. T. Crigler, Pres., Pelham Mills, 
Pelham, 8. C. 

S. H. Lander, Pres., Ladlassie Mills, 
Anderson, S. C. 

J. E. Sirrine, V.-Pres., Dunean Mills, 
Greenville, S. 

F. W. Symmes, Pres., Piedmont 
Plush Mills, Greenville, S. C. 

W. G. Sirrine, Greenville, S. C. 

Milton G. Smith, Textile Machinery, 
Greenville, C. 

A. F. MeKissick, Alice Mills, Easley, 

R. G. Emery, Gen. Megr., Dunean 
Mills, Greenville, 8. C. | 

R. EK. Henry, Treas., Dunean Mills, 
Greenville, S. C. 

Geo. M. Wright, Treas., Watts Mills, 
Laurens, 8. C. 

L. P. Hollis, Supt., Parker District 
School, Greenville, 8. C, 


Wm. H. Beattie, Wallace Mfg. Co., 
Jonesville, S. . 

H. P. Park, Catlin & Co., Ine., New 
York. 

S. 

Aug. W. Smith, Pres., Brandon Mills, 
Greenville, S. ©. 

Ralph Ramseur, Issaqueena 
Central, S. C. 

Brant Holme, Mgr., Bemis Bros. Mag 
Co.. Ware Shoals, 3S. C. 

Jno. W. Arrington, Pres., 
Bleachery, Greenville, 8. C. 

J. C. Campbell, V.-Pres., 
Shoals Mfg. Co. Ware 
B.. G. 

W. L. Gassaway, Pres., [ssaqueena 
Mills, Central, G. 

J. C. Self, Pres. and Treas., Green- 
wood Cotton Mill, Greenwood, 8S. C. 

E. S. MeKissick, Pres. and Treas.., 
Alice Mfg. Co., Easley, S. C. 

S. M. Beattie, Pres., Piedmont Mfg. 
Co., Piedmont, C. 

J. B. Harris, V.-Pres.. Greenwood 
Cotton Mill, Greenwood, 8S. C. 


Beattie. Banker, Greenville, 


Mills, 


Union 


Ware 
Shoals, 


Thos. I. Charles, Conestee Mills, 
Greenville, S. 
B. F. Hagood, Glenwood Cotton 


Mills, Easley, S. C. 

B. P. Woodside, Easley Cotton Mills. 
Easley, S. C. 

Alester G. Furman, Greenville, s. ©. 

N. C. Poe, F. W. Poe Mfg. Ce.. 
Greenville, S. C. 

Wm. A. Moorhead, Treas... Joanna 
Cotton Mills. Goldville. S. C. 

Jas. P. Gossett, Pres.. Williamston 
Mills, Williamston, S. C. 

W. M. MecLaurine, Sec. and Treas.. 
American Cot. Mfgs. Assn., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

C. M. Bailey, Pres. and Treas., Lydia 
Cotton Mills, Clinton, 8S. C. 

Robt. Ll. Woodside, Pres., Woodside 
National Bank, Greenville. S. C. 
Leroy A. Werts, Mills Mill, Green- 

ville. S. 6. 

Lewis D. Blake, Belton Mills, Belton, 


J. W. Burnett, Treas.. Southern 
Weaving Co., Greenville, S. C. 
D. Murdock. Pres.. Southern 


Weaving Co., Greenville. S. C. 

C. E. Hateh, Gen. Mer., Brandon. 
Woodruff and Poinsett Milis, 
Greenville, S. C. 

EK. F. Woodside, Woodside and Eas- 
ley Cotton Mills, Greenville, S. C. 

W. A. Gately, Cotton Textile Insti- 
tute, New York. 

Walker D. Hines, Pres., Cotton Tex- 
tile Institute, New York City. 

W. J. MeGlothlin, Pres.. Furman 
University, Greenville, S. C. 

B. E. Geer, Pres., Judson 
Greenville, S. C. 

S. H. MeGhee, Greenwood, §. C. 

David Clark, Southern Textile Bul- 
letin, Charlotte, N. C. 

0. P. D. Wade, Greenville, 8S. C. 


The Atlanta Meeting 


The meeting in Atlanta drew a 
large attendance and proved beyond 
question the interest that the Geor- 
gia manufacturers are showing in 
the Textile Institute. 

The: most important matters be- 
fore this conference were the forma- 
lion of the narrow sheetings (under 
40 inches) group; a discussion of the 
yarn spinning situation: plans to 
eliminate disastrous competition in 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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SACO-LOWELL SPINNING FRAMES 


HE use of humidifiers in card 
rooms has been a subject for 
considerable discussion, especially 
during the past few years. A rea- 
sonable amount of humidity, accu- 
rately controlled, in the preparatory 
processes is reeognized hy SUCCeSS- 
ful manufacturers as necessary, 
beneficial, and profitable. 

What are some of the elements 
which enter into this particular 
phase of the cotton mill humidifica- 
tion problem? 

Drying Out of the Cotton. 

When bales of cotton are opened 
the fibre will contain moisture 
amounting to a regain condition of 
eight, ten,. or even twelve per cent. 
As soon as this cotton is put into the 
cleaning processes the excessive air 
currents and heating to 
which it is subjected removes a 
large amount of the moisture. It is 
not at all improbable that cotton 
starting with eight or ten per cent 
regain in the bale will reach the 
cards with only five per cent. It is 
very necessary that a part at least of 
this lost moisture be returned to the 
fibre by a humidity condition in the 
card room high enough to cause a 
gain of moisture in the stock. In 
fact, on dry days absence of artifi- 
cial humidity may cause the fibre 
fo lose additional moisture beyond 
the loss in the picker room. 

Irregular Humidities. 

The card room without humidi- 
fiers, or with humidifiers which are 
not used, will vary up and down 


Humidity in Card Rooms 


An article by the Parks-Cramer Company. 


with outside conditions. If the rel- 
ative humidity in the card room 
varies, the moisture content of the 
stock will follow the variation, giv- 
ing up or absorbing moisture as the 
relative humidity of the air de- 
creases or increases. The cotfon in 
the card room may therefore have 
i% per cent regain today and 6 per 
cent regain tomorrow. Usually it 
will lose weight gradually through- 
out the forenoon and afternoon as 
the temperature rises. When the 
card room may vary from 20 per 
cent to 50 per cent relative humid- 
ity in the same day it will be ap- 
parent that there will be consider- 
able variation in moisture contained 
in the stock itself. Attempts to keep 
up with such variations by changing 
gears, etc., are very difficult, inter- 
fere with production, and at most 
are a very unsatisfactory method of 
meeting the problem. 


Static. 


A very dry day is not a happy one 
in a card room without artificial 
humidity. The fibres: just will not 
behave. Throughout the room the 
waste is increased, the sliver and 
slubbing uneven, the labor increas- 
ed; and production affected both in 
quantity and quality. The moving 
picture camera has shown more 
clearly than can be seen by the eye 
alone what serious troubles come 


from such tow humndities§ that 
static electricity becomes rampant. 
Waste and Lint. 


The card room more than any 
other process .releases into the air 
a considerable amount of fibre and 
dust. This is greatly increased un- 
der dry conditions. It is very con- 
siderably decreased in the presence 
of a reasonable amount of humid- 
ity. 

Saving of Raw Material. 

A cotton mill manufacturer is no 
different from any other manufac- 
turer, he doesn’t want to use any 
more raw material than is neces- 
sary. If the card room, however, is 
permitted to get very dry, some of 
the raw material is lost: one hun- 
dred pounds of cotton in the card 
room today may be only ninety-nine 
tomorrow, when perhaps it would 
work a lot better if it were 101, and 
perhaps it must be this weight to 
give the proper slubbing. In the 
latter case two pounds of cotton are 
unnecessarily added to get the 
weight. Just extend that calculation 
to cover the quantity of cotton con- 
sumed in any given mill. Permit- 
ting proper moisture to escape from 
the cotton is an expensive proce- 
dure. 


Then there is a saving of raw 
material from decrease in waste and 
fly. When the humidity goes down 


stre 


of the ng 


tone 


the waste goes up. There are more 
broken ends, frayed edges, lapping 
around flyers, doffer and coiler 
break-downs, etc. Card rooms using 
poor grades of cotton particularly 
are bad places on dry days. In fact, 
they are almost intolerable unless 
there is enough humidity to keep 
down the lint in the air. 


Increased Production. 


The machinery in a card room at 
55 per cent can be run faster than 
one at 30 per cent with a better 
quality of work and less attention. 


Improved Quality. 

Ordinarily a saving in quantity of 
a raw material, decreased labor, 
higher speeds, etc., mean a decreas- 
ed quality. The benefits of proper 
humidities in card rooms are so 
great that all of these things can be 
obtained and in addition an im- 
provement in the quality. 

It is apparent that if the propor 
tion of raw cotton and moisture is 
maintained practically the same the 
machines can be left on the same 
settings and the evenness of the 
product assured. There will be 
fewer pieced ends. The _ slubbing 
will be smoother whereas it bristles 
all over under dry conditions. Ask 
the spinner whether he prefers rov- 
ing which is even, smooth, and the 
same weight day after day irrespec- 
tive of outside weather cond:tions. 
There are few spinners who are so 
capable that they can make perfect 
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yarn no matter how poor the roving 
comes through from the carder. 

The roving will have an increased 
breaking strength for the same 
quantity of raw cotton or the same 
breaking strength with less raw 
cotton or a poorer grade of cotton. 

What amount of humidity will 
give these results. It is impossible 
to set an exact amount of relative 
humidity to be followed in every 
mill. It may be that as far as man- 
ufacturing economies go and ab- 
sence of s‘atic electricity troubles 
that many mills could operate very 
well with only 45 per cent. There 
is, however, a very practical and 
unavoidable element which makes 
it desirable to operate at higher hu- 
midities. There are many days when 
the outside humidity may be 60 to 
80 per cent.. Under these conditions 
the inside humidities may be higher 
than 45 per cent, especially on days 
when the outside temperature is 
fairly high. If the room is set for 
40 or 45 per cent and the room goes 
up to 55 or 60 per cent with the 
humidifiers shut off there will be a 
variation from the desired condition. 
It is too expensive to try and hold 
the humidity down with dehumidi- 
fying apparatus and therefore if ts 
desirable to hold the inside humid- 
ity high enough to give uniform ty 
under nearly all conditions outside. 
The inside temperatures usually are 
higher than the outside on account 
of artificial heat or released me- 
chanical heat from the machinery. 
For this reason, while there may be 
quite a number of days with out- 
side humidities -of 60 to 80 per cent, 
there will not be many when the 
inside humidities will go above 50 
per cent without artificial help. 

It will be apparent therefore that 
a card room humidity of 50 or 55 
per cent is desirable in order to be 
sure of a level which can be main- 
tained almost constantly, the hu- 
midifiers preventing a lower humid- 
ity and the natural outside condi- 
tions not often providing a higher 
one. 

It would appear to be a proper 
program on such a humidity and 
make a serious attempt to remove 
any difficulfies or objections there- 
to. 


Regulation. 
The uniformity desired cannot be 
attained with humidifiers only. 


Hand control is simply impossible. 
Therefore an accurate automatic 
regulator is necessary to control the 
humidifiers and maintain a constant 
humidity in the room. As there are 
several different processes in the 
ordinary card room there should be 
a regulator for each section. This 
will provide independent control in 
the roving separate from the card- 
ing and will permit running the two 
processes at slightly different hu- 
midities if desired. 
Records. 

Humidity readings should be ta- 
ken on daily reports to make sure 
that uniform conditions are main- 
tained. Attention should be given 
to the instruments from which read- 
ings are taken. Stationysry hygrom- 
eters must be checked frequently as 
they habitually register higher hu- 
midities than actual unless they are 
kept clean and calibrated weekly 
with a sling psychrometer. The 
errors of these stationary hygrom- 
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eters frequently leads to statements 
that a mill operates its card room 
at 60 or 75 per cent when in reality 
a sling psychrometer rending may 
show actual humidities 10 or 20 
points lower. 

Summarizing the above it is quite 
say to say that the following advan- 
tages will follow adequate and ac- 
curately controlled humidities in the 
carding processes, and in these days 
of close margins between costs and 
selling prices they cannot be ig- 
nored., 

An equal production of roving 
with a smaller quantity of raw cot- 
‘on (sometimes one-half to two 
pounds less per lap). 

Smoother roving. 

Even weights. 

Elimination of gear changing with 
consequent machine stoppages. 

Stronger roving with same grade 
of cotton, or equal strength with 
cheaper grade of cotton. 

Less waste. 

Less fly and lint. 

Fewer broken ends. 

Klimination of static troubles. 

Increased speeds. 

Decreased labor. 

More healthful conditions. 


Only Five Crop Reports 


The Mayfield bill, passed by Cong- 
ress in the closing days of the ses- 
sion reduced the number cotton crop 
estimates to be issued each year 
hereafter to five, instead of eleven 
as at present. The schedule of re- 
ports this year will be as follows: 

On or before July 10 (probably 
July 6, at 12:30 p. m.) report of acre- 
age m cultivation. 

Monday, August 8, 11 a. m., condi- 
lion as of August 1 and probable 
production. 

Thursday, September 8, 11 a. m., 
condition of September 1, probable 
production, and acreage abandon- 
ment, 

Salurday, October 8, 11 a. m., con- 
dition as of October 1 and probable 
production. 

Tuesday, November 8 11 
probable production. 

Thursday, December 8, ii a. m., 
preliminary estimate of production, 
and acreage abandonment. 

The bill also directs an annual re- 
port (statistics or estimates) on the 
grade and staple of the carryover 
August 1 of each year, and the an- 
nual estimate of the grade and 
staple of the growing crop. The 
amount of tenderable and untender- 
able cotton shall be stated separate- 
ly. The Department is given the 
necessary authority to collect this 
information refusal by any party re- 
quested to furnish it is made a mis- 
demeanor subject to fine of $300 to 
$1,000. 

Semi-monthly ginning reports will 
be issued as usual. 


a. m., 


Would Limit Night Work in Mill. 


Columbia, 8S. C.—Night work in 
textile mills would be limited to 
fifty hours a week per operative by 
a bill introduced in the house by 
Representative Dewey D. Foster, of 
Spartanburg, and referred to the 


committee on commerce and manu- 
facturers. No change would be made 
in the law as far as it applies to day 
work which has a 55 hour limit. 


Customers and Competitors 
admit that 


Makes Fine Shuttles 


Making fine shuttles is not the re- 
sult of a miracle; it is not some 
secret process of manufacture—it 


is merely an honest SINCERITY 
OF PURPOSE. 


We know and you know that the 
better we make the shuttles, the less 


trouble they will give you in your 
looms. 


What we mean by ““SINCERITY 
OF PURPOSE”: 


{ Careful inspection of dog- 
* wood and parts. 


Strict adherence to your 
* specifications. 


discuss your needs. 


Deliveries on the exact date 


2 
3 Trained shuttle experts to 
4. 

they are promised. 


5 Fifty years concentration on 
* making shuttles exclusively. 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
H. H. Ullman, President 


Greenville, S. C. Paterson, N. J. 


(Digest of a recent U. S. Forest 
Service Bulletin by J. B. Cuno) 


HE woods of the flowering dog- 

wood and persimmon are im- 
portant in American industry, not 
because of the quantity consumed, 
but because of the unusual combi- 
nation of properties which fits them 
for special uses. Other woods have 
some of the same properties, such 
as hardness, toughness, fineness of 
texture and smoothness when sub- 
jected to wear, but few, if any, pos- 
sess them all to such a degree as 
dogwood and persimmon. This com- 
bination of properties is of special 
value for shuttles, bobbins, spool 
heads, golf club heads, shoe lasts, 
handles, brush baeks, mallets, pul- 
leys, and many novelties. 

Shuttles, for which dogwood and 
persimmon, together with a small 
quantity of boxwood, are the only 
woods used at present, stand out in 
importance far above the other 
products mentioned. Also, there is 
a constant demand from foreign 
countries for over half the shuttle 
blocks manufactured here. 

The demand for dogwood is met 
with difficulty, and for a number of 
years, the wood has commanded a 
higher price than most other woods 
native to the United States. The 
supply of sizable logs is limited and 
clear pieces are not easy to obtain 
from the dogwood logs which are 
usually knotty and crooked. Dog- 
wood is generally preferred to per- 
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simmon, but the proportion of the 
latter is increasing, because more of 
it is available and because it is 
larger and less defective. 

Every spring, dogwood trees at- 
tract large numbers of people in 
search of early tree flowers, and in 
some sections near large centers of 
population, good specimens of dog- 
wood have been practically wiped 
out by the ruthless gathering of 
branches. 

Of the 15,500 cords of dogwood 
used in 1923, 90 per cent was used 
for shuttles, or 5,600,000 shuttle 
blocks. Most of the shuttle block 
mills in North Carolina and Tennes- 
see have been there for many years, 
but dogwood bolts are now shipped 
to these mills from other States be- 
cause of the shortage of material 
close at hand. Two million six hun- 
dred thousand persimmon shuttle 
blocks were manufactured in that 
year. Three-fifths of all shuttle 
blocks are exported mainly to Great 
Britain, France and Germany. 

Because of the greater size of the 
pores of persimmon and the com- 
parative unevenness of their distri- 
bution, the wood is not quite so uni- 
form or fine textured as is dogwood. 
Both woods are very heavy, very 
hard, and only fairly straight grain- 
ed. They are cut, carved and shap- 
ed only with difficulty and they do 
not glue easily. The wood of each 
is tough and resistant to abrasion. 
Under continuous wear, both be- 
come extremely smooth, especially 


dogwood, and this is one of their 
most important properties, making 
them superior to such woods as 
hickory, oak, or maple for shuttles. 

The use of dogwood and persim- 
mon for shuttle. blocks, apparently 
dates back to 1865, when what was 
probably the first shipment of dog- 
wood and persimmon. logs cut in 
Virginia, was sent to England. It is 
supposed, but no! definitely known, 
that these logs were used for shut- 
tle blocks. About 1875, it is definite- 
ly known that these woods, also cul 
in Virginia, were used by a shuttle 
company in Lowell, Mass. This 
company cut the logs, seasoned the 
blocks, and made the shuttles. At 
present the manufacture of shuttle 
blocks is entirely separated and dis- 
tant from the manufacture of shut- 
tles. 

Up to 1880, Turkish boxwood was 
practically the only material used 
for shuttles. About that time, how- 
ever, the roller skating craze "made 
such heavy demands upon this wood 
that it was necessary for the shut- 
tle block manufacturers to seek 
substitutes. The trial of dogwood 
and persimmon, by the Lowell firm 
was followed up by other manufac- 
turers, and since that time, the con- 
sumption of these two woods has 
gradually increased along with the 
increase in the number of looms, 
both here and abroad, while the 
sumption of boxwood in the textile 
industry has dwindled to: a very 
small proportion of the total. 


Manufacturers prefer dogwood 
and persimmon with a high percent- 
age of sapwood in order to get clear, 
clean-looking blocks. There is, how- 
ever, no apparent reason, other than 
the mixture of colors, for refusing 
blocks which contain both sapwood 
and heartwood. In wood free from 
heart checks, or other ordinary de- 
fects, there is no difference in 
strength. Unnecessary waste results 
when biocks are refused because 
heartwood is present. 

When the sawing of shuttle blocks 
is completed, the ends are dipped 
into melted paraffin to prevent too 
rapid drying and checking, during 
seasoning which, in the open air, 
takes nearly a year and reduces the 
moisture content of the wood from 
25 to 100 per cent of its oven-dry 
weight to about 12 per cent. In order 
to shorten up this lengthy tie-up of 
capital, there is a modern tendency 
to kiln dry. The drying of green 
wood to 25 per cent moisture is 
rather a simple matter; the drying 
from 25 to 7 per cent is somewhat 
more difficult, but can be done by 
an operator who has a good under- 
standing of the seasoning of wood. 
Wood dried to a low moisture con- 
tent, such as 7 or 8 per cent, because 
of the high temperatures used, may 
lose to some degree its ability to 
reabsorb moisture, and consequent- 
ly its later tendency to swell, twist 
and warp. 

About 2,000,000 shuttles were man- 
ufactured in the United States in 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


Builders of Complete Equipments of 


Cotton Opening and Spinning Machinery 


Consisting of 
HOPPER BALE OPENERS — CRIGHTON OPENERS — EXHAUST OPENERS 
BUCKLEY OPENERS — ROVING WASTE OPENERS 


SELF FEEDING OPENERS — FEEDERS — COTTON CONVEYING SYSTEMS 


INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER LAPPERS 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDS — DRAWING FRAMES 


Motion) 


SLUBBING — INTERMEDIATE - ROVING FRAMES 
SPINNING FRAMES and TWISTERS (Band or Tape Driven) 
SPINDLES — FLYERS — RINGS — FLUTED ROLLS 


Southern Office 
814-816 ATLANTA TRUST CO. BLDG. 
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1923. Comparison with the figures 
of shuttle blocks manufactured 
shows the i2 per cent) be- 
tween the block and the shuttle. 


“Most users of shuttles demand 
that the wood in the shuttles they 
order be absolutely perfect. They 
will not permit the slightest defect, 
regardiess of whether that defect 
will cause loom interruptions or not. 
Shuttle users who appreciate more 
the increasing searcity of of good 
dogwood, will not demand a shuttle 
the wood of which is absolutely 
perfect, when the defects are so 
small or so placed as not in any way 
to hinder the proper operation of 
the shuttle. 


Most of the shuttles made in 
United States are manufactured in 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 
Some are manufactured in New Jer- 
sey, more especially the boxwood 
shuttles for silk mills. The silk m- 
dustry requires a smaller and finer 
shuttle capable of at'aiming an ex- 
ceptionally smooth finish. Although 
a number of dogwood shuttles are 
used, boxwood, hecause of its ex- 
treme smoothness and clean appear- 
ance, even the higher priced, is 
especially appealing to the broad 
silk manufacturers. 


losses 


the 


Cotton Research Program 
Started 


A cotton research and service pro- 
gram aimed at the better coordina- 
tion of cotton supply and demand 
and for the purpose of increasing 
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cotton consumption in the United 
State has been put into operation by 
the bureau of agricultural econom- 
ics, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


“There is reason to believe,’ ac- 
cording to bureau economists, “(hat 
if all the possible new uses for cot- 
ton in the United States might be in- 
creased about 2,000,000 bales a year.” 

An outstanding feature of the 
program is the collection of produc- 
tion data on cotton grades, staple, 
and character under the direction of 
Dr. H. B. Killough of Brown Uni- 
versity, who has been placed in 
charge of the bureau’s cotton utili- 
zation work. 


This year typical samples of cot- 
ton grown in different parts of the 
belt will be gathered, and estimates 
will be issued periodically during 
the marketing season on the grade, 
staple, and character of cotfon pro- 
duced. ‘These estimates will indi- 
cate the relative searcity or abun- 
dance of cottons of particular types, 
and by indicating whether cotton is 
high or low in grade and quality, the 
facts will be disclosed as to what 
part is untenderable. 


Study Marketing. 


A number of studies of cotton 
marketing are under way, the prin- 
cipal project being a study of cot- 
ton quotations, the factor influ- 
encing them, and how they are ac- 
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of jute, there would be required to 
tually made in both features and > 
spot markets. The bureau plans ul- OF OUP jute 
imports, about 1,700,000 bales of cot- 
timately to study the marketing ton 
process all the way through from 
producer to spinner. The bureau is promoting interest 


The opposite picture shows a short center Tentacular drive as. oe 
seen in operation at the New York and Chicago Power Shows. a 


Motor 2 H. P. Pulley diameter 41, in. 
Fan Pulley diameter 9 
Distance between pulley centers 2 ft. 


in. 


Actual speed of the two pulleys taken with a tachometer— 


Motor 1186 R. P. M. 


560 R. P. M. 


Pulley ratio 2.117) 
Speed ratio 2.117) 


No slip 
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Doctor Killough made a prelimi- 
nary survey last summer of the 
utilization of cotton in the manu- 
facture of basic fabrics. This work 
is to be continued for the purpose 
of listing the basic fabrics made of 
cotton and their customary uses, and 
the grade, staple, and character of 
the cotton used in the maufacture 
of the warp and filling yarns enter- 
ing into these basic fabrics. Informa- 
tion on the quantities of basic fab- 
rics annually manufactured and of 


the cottons entering into them will 


he obtained. 


Experiments are to be made to 
determine whether cotton can be 
substituted for jute in the manufac- 
ture of cord, twine, burlap, bags, of 
different kinds, and bagging for col- 
fon bales. Cotton bagging of differ- 
ent lots of cotton, and the bales so 
covered passed through the chan- 
nels of trade to spinners in foreign 
markets to determine how the dif- 
ferent types of cotton bagging stand 
up against the rough handling in 
loading, unloading and conveying to 
and from warehouses. Approxi- 
mately 700,000,000 pounds of jule 
fabrics and bagging was imported by 
the United States last year. Pre- 
suming a spinning waste of 12% per 
cent in the manufacture of cotton 
into substitutes for jute, say bureau 
economists, and that as many 
pounds of cotton would be required 
in the manufacture of these substi- 
tutes as is consumed in the form 


ii 


in a plan to develop increased wear 


and inereased uses of cotton for 
clothing. Studies now under way in 
the bureau of home economics of 


the Department of Agriculture, it 1s 
believed, will yield valuable sug- 
gestions as to new styles of fabrics 
which might be created by expert 
designers and manufacturers. ‘Two 
opportunities seen by the bureau in 
the case of men’s wear are the man- 
ufacture of shirtings to compete 
with those of foreign manufacture 
so extensively worn in this country, 
and summer suitings. 


A comprehensive analysis of the 
annual demand for cotton stated in 
terms of grade, staple, and character 
should tend to make prices reflect 
values more accurately, in the view 
of bureau economists. The work 
undertaken by Doctor Killough ts 
planned to serve as a basis for ex- 
tending existing uses of cotton and 
creating new uses and to be used in 
assisting producers to supply the 
grades, staples and characters of 
raw cotton which manufacturers 
can spin, weave, and otherwise fab- 
ricate most effectively in supplying 
the consumer, industrial and other 
demands for cotton goods. 


The work is intended to assist 
producers of the several growing 
regions to select varieties of cotton 
that will produce readily marketable 
fiber and that are best adapted to 
their soil, climate and other grow- 
ing conditions, and will be employ- 
ed for measuring the demand ‘for 
eotton, and assist growers to stabi- 
lize production adequately to meel 
these demands with minimum losses 
ef productive effort. 
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Fewer Children Employed in North Carolina 


Raleigh, N. C.—North Carolina has 
attained industrial supremacy 
among Southern States without rob- 
bing her cradles or her schools, sta- 
tistics gathered by the State Child 
Wellare Commission and contained 
in its biennial report show. 

The report, which has just come 
from the press, places the number 
ofchildren between 14 and 16 years 
of age actually employed in the 
State's industry last year below the 
number working in 1329, when the 
State lagged far behind the indus- 
trial pinnacle it has attained now. 
The report also shows a total ab- 
sence of children under 14 years of 
age in mills and workshops. 

Special studies included in the 
volume showed that the average 
child in North Carolina industry is 
better developed physically than the 
average school child of similar age 
and that during the past four years 
the average grade attained by child- 
ren before entering industry rose 
from the fourth to the fifth. 

Certificates to 10,425 children to 
enter industry were issued in 1923, 
when the first child labor census in 
the State was completed, the report 
shows, contrasting this number with 
only 8436 North Carolina children 
certificated in 1926, with textile mills 
operating at full capacity for sev- 
eral months. 

Of these 8,436, only 5,817 or 74 per 
cent, were found actually to be 
working. 

Figures the last 


for four years 


STALEY’S RADIO MILL STARCH 
STALEY’S ANCHOR PEARL STARCH 


covered children in industry in de- 
lail and released a vast amount ol 
information about females and adult 
workers in industry heretofore un- 
published. The report is profusely 
lilustrated with graphs and hall- 
tones, and carries numerous tables 
covering various phases of the wel- 
fare work. 

The work of the Commission has 
been progressing since 1920 under 
the direction of E. F. Carter, the 
present director... Some work was 
done prior to 1923. Then the whole 
burden was shifted to the State 
when the Federal Welfare Statue 
was declared unconstitutional. Since 
then the North Carolina department 
has been keeping tab on every chiid 
in industry. It is also keeping tab 
to see that children are NOT drawn 
into mills in violation of the law, 
and is looking the few workers be- 
low 14 who have been certified to en- 
gage in lighter pursuits. 

Above the age of 16, re¢ords are 
also kept, but except in specified in- 
industries and special provisions on 
working hours, these children are 
more or less free to work as they 
will. The department records are 
kept up by constant inspections 
tuoching every industrial establish- 


ment of any consequence in the 
State and the children themselves. 


All of which, it may readily be seen, 
requires an enormous amount of 
work. 
Statisticaliy the report shows: 
In 1924 the number of children 


holding certificates was 7,739. This 
represented a general decrease of 25 
per cent, and a decrease in children 
mployd in cotton mills of 39 pr cent. 
Of this number only 4,691 actually 
were found employed—58 per cent 
of the total. 

In 1925 business picked up and 
the number of certificated children 
rose to 8,438, a jump of only one per 
cent. In 1926, with business boom- 
ing, the increase ran only to two per 
cent above the total in 1924, and still 
23 per cent below the high mark 
of 1923, (410,425) showing that al- 
though expended business may draw 
a few children back to industry, 
there is little tenedence toward a 
grand rush. 

During the last seven years De- 
partment investigations reveal that 
there has been general shifts of 
children from textiles and other 
heavy pursuits to the light groups 
of serving in mercantile establish- 
ments, messenger service, and simi- 
lar pursuits. 

The report shows that the drop 
has reached as high as 25 per cent 
in cotton mills and tobacco indus- 
tries. And withal the other im- 
provements the survey charts show 
that Tar Heel children are continu- 
ing in school even though they have 
passed the compulsory school age 
of 14, and when they do work, most 
of them do in vacation time. 

This is shown by graphs covering 
the past four year period. They 
demonstrate that the range of em- 
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Staley Textile Starches 


Modified and Standardized for specific requirements 


STALEY’S ECLIPSE MILL STARCHES Thin-boiling Starches for 
Warp-Sizing and Finishing. 


STALEY’S STAYCO GUM 


TEXTILE CORN SYRUP 
Note: Our textile service men are available subject to your call to assist in your problems 


A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company, Decatur, Illinois 


828 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C. 
J. W. Pope, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 


Finishing. 
Thick-boiling Starch, 


ployment certificates issued during 
school months—September to May— 
ranged from 85 to 120 monthly, while 
in vacation days—June through 
August—they ranged from 355 to 
500 a month. 

Showing, the report pointed out, 
that a large percentage of North 
Carolina’s children in industry are 
simply in it for vacation spending 
money and experience. 

In order to be certain of findings 
the maximum number at work the 
majority of the personal inspections 
of individual cases ard mills were 
inade during vacation period. 

The survey of 14 and 15 year old 
children in industry last year reveal- 
ed that there were only 4,782 child- 
ren certified to work in cotton mills, 
*07 in hosiery mills, 260 in furniture 
factories, 439 in tobacco factories, 83 
in street trades, 361 in mercantile 
pursuits, 138 in messenger services, 
and 132 in delivery services. 

The sharp drop shown in street 
trades over preceding years was ac- 
counted for by the fact that news- 
boys are NO longer put through the 
regular certification routine, but are 
given badges after they have satis- 
fied welfare officials that they are 
eligible for the trade. 

The certificates and badges are is- 
sued by filed agents from depart- 
mental headquarters at Raleigh or 
hy special agents in counties. Com- 
plete data on every child is gathered 
and filed in the Raleigh headquar- 
fers. 
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Discuss Research and Textile Testing 


A‘ the meeting in Boston of Com- 
mittee D-13 of the American So- 
cieély for Testing Materials, 
were two interesting talks on 
tile research and testing. 
Russell T. Fisher, secretary of the 
National Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation discussed the need of a 
central clearing house for collecting 
the results of the research work 
being done by the various organiza- 


there 
tex- 


tion in the industry. 

Dr. W. F. Edwards, chairman of 
Committee D-13 spoke on the op- 
portunity for the Society to join 


with other organizations for further 
textile research. 

“What the cotton industry 
most, with regard to research, is 
central clearing house where all 
facts and information developed by 
the different agencies now working 
on the various problems of the trade 
con be collected, correlated and giv- 
en to the mills,” declared Mr. Fisher. 

“One brand of critic has more or 
less continuously emphasized the 
thought,” said Mr. Fisher, “that if 
the cotton industry would organize a 
research laboratory, all our troubles 
would rapidly vanish, creating the 
impression generally that the cotton 
industry has done nothing to keep 
up with the times. 


lacks 


Research Agenices at Work. 

“This is not true, alihough we 
have not done all that might be ex- 
pected. We have no Shirley Insti- 
tute, such as the British cotton in- 
dustey has developed, or laboratories 
on the seale of those maintained by 
the General Electric Co. or the 
Western Electric Co. We do have, 
however, a large number of unre- 
lated agencies at work on different 
phases of the industry. 

“Some of the work undertaken is 
fundamental research, and some of 
it is more accurately described as 
applied research. The United States 
Department of Agriculture and the 
universities in the cotton growing 
States are all at work on raw cotton 
problems. 

“The Bureau of Standards, the 
Cotton Research Co. the Mellon In- 
stitute, the textile schools and many 
other institutions are all at work on 
different problems connected with 
the cotton mdustry. 

“What we lack most is some cen- 
tral clearing house where all facts 
and information developed by these 
different agencies can be collected, 
correlated and given to the mills. 
Our association does some of this in 
a small way, but our resources are 
foo Limited to more than colleet and 
publish a few of the more import- 
ant discoveries. 

“As a matter of fact, it would seem 
that the manufacturing side of the 
industry has developed faster and 
has reached a more advanced stage 


than either the production of the 
fiber or the selling of the finished 
product. Even in this year of low 


priced cotton, we are told by reliable 
sources that the efficient farmer 
made money on his cotton. Unfor- 
tunately, the efficient farmer seems 
to be in the minority. 


More Facts Needed. 
“In the last few years the atten- 
tion of the leaders in the eotton in- 
dustry has been given to the mer- 
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chandising of the mills’ product, and 
many new and more advanced meth- 
ods of distribution have been devel- 
oped. One of the greatest handicaps 
lo efficient and proper merchandis- 
ing has been the lack of facts. With 
the organization of the Cotton Tex- 
tile Institute, we hope this will be 
overcome. 

“Whether or not the organization 
of this institute, and its successful 
operation will lead to a central re- 
search association, either under the 
auspices of the institute or under 
separate control, | would not ven- 
ture to predict. It is, however, a dis- 
linct step forward that the industry 
as a whole has joined in, and we 
are more optimistic over the possi- 
bilities of research in the cotton in- 
dustry.’ 

Edwards Speaks. 


“We are now a committee with 
technical representatives from most 
of the main branches of the textile 
industry and can do our mite toward 
fostering a movement to bring about 
an active. program of fundamental 
research embracing all of the textile 
industries in one organization,” Dr. 
Edwards said. I realize that some 
consider this a sort of visionary idea, 
that some think it is optimum of 
optimism and that others think it 
does not take human nature suffi- 
ciently into consideration. 


Independent Research Grows. 

“I. for one, believe that the greal- 
need of the textile industries is 
such a program of cooperative re- 
search under a single directing body 
of expert physicists, chemists and 
biologists who have this as their 
sole business. The program should 
be carried out by an independent or- 
ganization that is in no way an off- 
shoot of some existing organization 
ihough it should function so as to 
work in harmony with and have 
the active support of all existing 
organizations. 

“It is the sure way, if properly or- 
ganized and carried out, of insuring 
that the textile industries of the 
United States shall be leaders rather 
than followers in the progress of the 
future.” 

Early Difficulties With Testing. 

Discussing the work of the com- 
mittee, Mr. Edwards told of the dif- 
ficulties encountered, principally 
that textiles could not be brought 
under scientific methods with any 
reasonable degree of repeatability 
and accuracy. 

“The annual report of the com- 
mittee for 1916 proposed four tenta- 
tive standards: 


Osi 


“D31-16T—Tentative tests for au- 
tomobile tire fabrics. 
“1)32-16T—Tentative tests for col- 


ton fabrics for use in hose and belt- 
ing and similar articles. 
“D33-16T—Tentative tests for cot- 
ton fabries for use in bags and bag- 
ging material. 
“D39-16T—Tentative 
testing cotton fabrics. 
“The first three of these fell by 
the wayside, but were remodeled and 
renumberd in 1918. The last one, 
D39-16T, was revised and finally be- 
came standard in 1920. our first 
standard, which has undergone two 
revisions since and has changed its 
(Continued on Page 24) 
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HY not use mill receptacles made from 
the Fibre considered standard the world 
over? That is SPAULDING Hard Vulcanized 
and Flax Fibre. Supplied in a complete range 
of Spaulding Fibre trucks, boxes, cans and 


The immense number of Spaulding fibre 
products includes parts and finished articles 
for use in the Electrical, Automotive, General 


Industrial, and Textile industries. 


SPAULDING FIBRE COMPANY, Inc. 


Boston 


Cincinnati 


Cleveland 


Branch Offices: 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Chicago 


Detroit 
New York 
Philadelphia 


Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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Practical Discussions By Practical Men 


Changing One Tooth of Draft or 
Twist, 


Editor: 
When speakme of changing one 
tooth of draft or of twist, does one 


tooth always make the same amount 
of change im all cases? 
Twist. 
A Twisting Problem. 
Editor: 
l have a 
which I 


puzzling problem on 
would like to have help 
Will you please ask your readers 
this question? When I twist Nuw. 
ids yarn 20 turns per inch and then 
twist it on twisters in the opposite 
direction into two-ply, with ten 
turns per inch, what becomes of the 
original 20 turns per inch put initio 
the single yarn? In other words, do 
I take out ten turns of the original 
twist when I twist it into two-ply at 
fen turns per inch in the opposiie 
direction? Student. 


Answer to Mill. 
Editor: 
I think you will get better resui:ts 
by increasing the pitch of the top 


rolls. The closer you run the twist 
to the bite of the roll, the fewer the 
number of ends that will conie 


down. Old Top. 


Yards of Yarn on a Bobbin. 


Kaditor: 

When making normally 100-2 ply 
varn cut which sizes 90-2 ply after 
being twisted hard twist, how many 
vards of yarn should be put into a 
bobbin of one inch barrel, six-inch 
traverse, and 1%-inch ring? 

Bobbin. 


Answer to Dunno. 
Editor: 
Answering 
garding what is the dividing 
between light and heavy carding, 
would state 48 to 60 would not be 
considered over heavy carding. Be- 
low 60 would be considered light 
carding. While 65 to ¥0 would be 
considered heavy carding. 


Dunnos inquiry. re- 


line 


Carder. 
Answer to Draft. 
Editor: 

In regard to drafts, will say that 
if each department of the mill has 
sufficient machinery you can regu- 
late the drafts as follows and make 
good work: Drawing drafts equais 
the doubling, slubber inter- 
mediate 5; speeders 5.75 to exceed 6. 
If you run coarse work, short drafts 
are best owing to bulk of the cotton 
under the rolls. If you use long 
drafts you will make lumpy roving 
due to slipping in the draft or lack 
of weight on the rolls. 


3.40. 


Old Top. 


The Practical Discussion Department of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin is open to all readers whether they are interested in seeking 
information on technical questions or are willing to help “the other 
fellow” who has experienced trouble in some phase of his work. 

The questions and answers are from practical men and have often 
proved extremely valuable in giving help when it was urgently needed. 

The interchange of ideas between superintendents and overseers 
develops a great deal of worth while information that results in much 
practical benefit to the men who are concerned with similar problems. 

You are invited to make free use of this department and to join 
in discussing various problems that are mentioned from week to week. 
Do not hesitate because you do not feel that you are an experienced 
writer. We will take care of that part of it —Editor. 


Answer to Corduroy. Twist—Elasticity and Contraction. 
f weel “Corduroy” 
A couple o ARV sore : 
asked for information regarding the In making yarns of about No. 14% 


making of corduroy. He did not 
state what kind .but I will be’ glad 


what information I 


him 
The accompanying cuts may 
give “Corduroy” a good idea to start 


give 
have. 


with. Cut No. 1 shows a common 
pattern of plain corduroy such as 
is used for boys’ suiting. Fig. No. 2 


3 


= = 


shows the working plan. The square 
A shows the pattern or the placing 
of the warp ends in the cloth as 
woven. The square B shows the 
drawing-im plan. shows the peg- 
ging or harness lifting plan. This 
pattern can be woven on four-har- 
nesses with six picks of filling to 
the pattern, and also six warp ends 
per pattern. These goods are usual- 
ly woven on side cam looms. But 
they can also be woven on common 
cam looms, also on dobby looms. 
Designer. 


Answer to Spinner. 


Editor: 

You can run fine yarns on 1%-inch 
rings by increasing the diameter of 
the bobbins, although 30s can be 
run on 1% inch rings with 6% inch 
traverse, barrel of bobbin to be % 
inches in diameter. Old Top. 


cotton, what would be considered 
a fairly good amount of.turns of 
twist per inch, and. the amount of 
elasticity, also the contraction for 
the twist given? This yarn to be 
used for insulating work. 

X41. 


Answer to Second Hand. 


Editor: 

If you want to keep thread boards 
level with top of roller beam, all you 
have to do is to raise spindle rails 
and cylinders. There are usually 
slots in the sampsons for the pur- 
pose. Old Top. 


New Thin Place Preventer. 


Editor: 

I want to ask, through your Dis- 
cussion Department, the opinion of 
some of your more experienced 
readers, about an invention I have 
recently worked out. I want to 
know whether, in the opinion of 
practical men, if this’ invention 
should prove of interest and value 
fo the mills. 

The invention is an improved thin 
place preventer. By its use, when 
the loom makes a thin stripe and 
when the preventer falls into the 
thin place, the loom, automatically 
and at the same pick, changes fill- 
ing. In other words, with a full 
quill of quilling, and at the same 
pick, the preventer or feeler that 
finds the thin place automatically 
raises up out of the warp yarn or 
cloth or thin stripe rather than re- 
mains up until the loom has made 
several picks. 

It is adjustable to any number of 
picks required. At the same pick, 
when changing filling automatically 
it lets the cloth back. . This causes 
the filling to beat up and fill the 
vacant pick and the loom never 
loses a pick. This preventer never 
works unless the filling fork fails 
fo work and on the other hand the 
filling fork can be removed and 
never used and the preventer will 
do the changing just the same. The 


device or preventer when the fork 
fails, gives two changes for perfect 
cloth. 

I have this preventer on a loom 
now and it is doing everything I 
mentioned above. Our general su- 
perintendent and night superintend- 
ent both approve it. I want the 
opinion of other mill men about 
this. I want to know what they 
think of an improvement of this 
kind. The old, original preventer 
stops the loom and it stands until 
the weaver comes and picks out the 
Thin places and lets the cloth back, 
goes behind the loom and takes the 
wark back and then goes back in 
front of the loom to start the loom 
up again. With my new device, the 
thin place is found within two or 
three picks of missing filling and 
will automatically perform four 
operations and the loom never stops. 
All four operations are done at the 


same single pick. These are (1) 
change filling, (2) raise the feeler 
out of the eloth, (3) lets the cloth 


hack, (4) beats filling up in missing 
picks and never stops. The weaver 
does not have to turn a hand. 
Would experienced weavers be 
interested-in such a preventer? Its 
cost is less than the price of the 
original preventer. I am _ writing 
this simply to get other men’s views 
on the value of the invention. 
Seeker. 


Vat Dyes on Artificial Silk 


Recently it has been shown that 
the application of vat dyes to nat- 
ural silk by the usual methods is not 
attended by the deleterious effects 
at one time thought possible, and 
indeed, one large firm of dyestuff 
manufacturers has lately circular- 
ized its cusfomers to this effect. 
Many vat dyes have a good affinity 
for natural silk, and by means of 
these it now becomes possible to 
dye this fibre in shades very much 
faster than those hitherto obtained 
by means of acid, direct, and mor- 
dant dyes. In the future there will 
undoubtedly be an inereased de- 
mand for luxury fabries consisting 
of natural silk and cellulose acetate 
or viscose silk, and this extended 
use of vat dyes will assist the pru- 
duction of very fast shades on such 
fabrics. On both types of union 
fabric vat dyes can be used on the 
natural silk, vat dyes being further 
applied to the viscose, and suitable 
5. R. A. dyes to the cellulose aeelate 
silk. It is essential to note ‘hat the 
usual dyes for cellulose acetate silk 
have very little affinity for natural 
silk. In this manner: solid or two- 
color effects may be obtained. 

Many sulphur dyes have a slight 
affinity for natural silk, and this 
restricts their use in the dyeing of 
viscose and natural silk fabries in 
bright two-color effects. 

Soledon and Indigosol dyes—the re- 
cently discovered soluble forms of 
vat dyes, applicable to natural silk 
in much the same manner as acid 
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dyes but requiring after-oxidation 
with a bichromatic or nitrous acid 

are also likely to be of assistance 
in dyeing fast shades on natural silk 
union fabrics. Soledon dyes have 
but little affinity for cellulose ace- 
late silk but considerable affinity 
for natural and viscose silks. Indi- 
goid dyes behave similarly, although 
individual members stain cellulose 
acetate silk more pronouncedly than 
do others. At the moment the num- 
bers of dyes comprised in these 
meus is very small. When the 
range (is extended they will be of 
much greater use: several of them 
must also be produced more cheaply 
than at present. 

It should be remembered that 
Indigosol dyes, though generally of 
excellent fastness to washing, are 


not so fast to light. On the other 
hand, Soledon dyes (unfortunately 
the Soledon range is much more 


restricted than the Indigosol range 
are generally fast to both light and 
washing.—Manchester Guardian. 


Under the caption “Fast Dyes, 
Why? When? How?” the Dyestuffs 
Department of the E. I. DuPont de 
Nemours Co. has published a com- 
prehensive booklet dealing with the 
more important phases of subject. 
It outline the work being done by 
the National Better Business Bureau 
lo work out standard tests and clas- 
sifications for color fastness. 

The book includes a summary of 
opinion, as gathered by Good House- 
keeping, expressing the question of 
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fast colors as viewed by the women 
who are concerned with the question 
of handling cotton dresses and dra- 
peries. Another chapter is devoted 
to a determination of how fast-dyed 


fabrics will be recognized by the 
consumer, including the tentative 
standards for color fastness, the 


standards relating to fastness to light 
and to washing. 

An interesting chapter in the book 
gives excerpts from the Census of 
Dyes of 1925. 

Copies of the book may be had 
from the DuPont Company offices 
and will be found of practical value 
by mill men who are concerned with 
fast dyeing of fabrics. 


Skepticism May Be Costly 


If Walker D. Hines succeeds in the 
task the Cotton Textile Institute 
ho'ds for him, he will have to hurdle 
the same giant obstacle that has con- 
fronted most individuals and organi- 
zations that have attempted to do 
big things in big ways—unbelief 
among those whose cooperation is 
essential. 

It would be inaccurate to charge 
the mill men of the country with 
lack of faith in the Institute’s fu- 
ture and in Mr. Hines’ ability, but 
numbers of them unquestionably 
have assumed an attitude of waiting 
to be shown. 

The editor of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin discloses in connection with 
Mr. Hines’ Southern trip what might 
have been expected, mill executives 
being as human as the rest of us. 


“Some manufacturers seem to be a 
little impatient over the fact that 
there has been no definite work ac- 
complished up to the present time,” 
he says. An at another point he 
summarizes, “There was, however, 
an undercurrent of skepticism due 
to the many failures of organized ef- 
forts in the past and with many if 
was a case of hoping for good but 
believing evil.’ The trade journal- 
ist went on to predict that the insti- 
tute would develop slowly but that 
it would eventually accomplish 
much for cotton manufacturing, and 
he paid tribute to Mr. Hines as a 
man, who, although having no pre- 
vious knowledge of textiles, has 
been uniformly successful in vari- 
ous large undertakings. 


Briefly, the Institute Mr. Hines 
heads hopes to collect and dissemi- 
nate statistics on production, sales, 
stocks and consuming power of mar- 
kets: to increase consumption of co!l- 
ton goods by finding and promoting 
new uses for cotton products; to 
promote standardization and simpli- 
fication in textile production; to pro- 
mote a standard cost accounting 
system. 


Obviously, every part of the pro- 
gram is dependent for success upon 
wholesouled co-operation by the 
manufacturers. For half of them or 
just a majority, not enough. The 
nearer to unanimity the work ap- 
proaches among the mill men, the 
better the results that may be ex- 
pected. 


One phase of the plan is of inter- 
est to the general public, the search 
for new uses for cotton products, 
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because the public can help to find 
such uses and to popularize them 
when discovered. Public confidence 
in the Institute, therefore, would be 
helpful. But a large section of even 
vitally coneerned and ought to be 
intensely interested, will assume the 
waiting-to-be-shown attitude of 
some of the mill men. 


Mr. Hines and his Institute have 
tackled a big job, too big for them 
alone, or for any other individual 
and organization. Upon the amount 


- of help they receive from the mill 


men and from the public will be 
measured in large degree their suc- 
cess.—Greenville News. 


Charlotte Leather Belting 
Co. to Use Cotton 


Wrapping 
The Charlotte Leather’ Belting 
Company, Charlotte, has just an- 


nounced that it will hereafter wrap 
all of its products going to cotton 
mills in cotton wrapping instead of 
burlap formerly used for this pur- 
pose. The company will use osna- 
burg, made by Southern mills to re- 
place burlap covering. 


The additional cost of the cotton 
wrapping will be absorbed by the 
Charlotte Leather Belting Company, 
in appreciation of the business it 
receives from the textile industry. 
The company is taking this step to 
aid in extending the use of cotton 
goods and its announcement will be 
received with interest and apprecia- 
fion. 
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The eye is the thing! 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING 


MAIN PLANT 


THE EYE IS THE THING 


Take a Fiat Steel Heddle and a Wire Heddle. 


Examine 


the eye of each under a magnifying glass. 


In the one case you will discover rounded corners—no 
sharp edges—nothing to cut or chafe the thread. 


In the other, you will find corners—sometimes six— de- 


pending on the length of service. 


Is it reasonable to sup- 


pose that the yarn can escape. those corners? 


And is it reasonable to suppose that the yarn can go through those corners without being damaged or broken! 


And consider the number of eyes required in your weave room. 


Let us send you some samples—no obligation. 


2ist and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOUTHERN PLANT 


Steel Heddle Bidg., 621-635 E. Mchee Ave., 
Greenville, S. C. Hampton Smith, Manager. 


CO. 


New England Office: 
44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I. 


Foreign Offices: 


Huddersfield, England—Shanghai, China. 


“Duplex” 
Frames and Heddles fully assembled). 

Drop Wires (with Nickel Plated, Copper 
Plated or Plain Finished). 


Loom Harness (complete with 


THE STEEL HEDDLE LINE 


Heddles—Harness Frames—Selvage Harness 
—Leno Doups—Jacquard Heddles—Lingoes— 
Improved Loom Reeds—Leno Reeds—Lease 


Reeds—Beamer Hecks—Combs. 
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Georgia Meeting Discusses Waste Control 


The spring meeting of the Textile 
Operating Executives of Georgia, 
held at the Henry Grady Hotei, \l- 
lanta, on Tuesday, drew an unusual. 
ly large attendance, more than 200 
members and guests being presen. 
The meeting was limited to one ses- 
sion, beginning at 9:30, followed by 
a luncheon at 1 p. m. 


The technical discussion wis. led 
by R. J. Jennings, of West Point, the 
general theme of the meeting being 
waste control. At the business ses- 
sion, Frank K. Petrea, superintend- 
ent of the Swift Manufacturing 
Company, Columbus, was elected to 
the executive committee to fill the 
vacancy caused through the expira- 
tion of the term of John F. Long, of 
Douglasville. 

Control of waste in textile man- 
ufacturing processes was the chief 
topic discussed with special refer- 
ence to the carding and spinning 
departments. The discussion was 
considered particularly timely he- 
cause of the growing tendency to- 
ward snapped and sledded 
picking on the part of farmers. This 
practice, which is most prevalent 
among Western farmers, where it ts 
adopted for economy of harvesting 
cotton crops, adds to the waste 
problems of the manufacturer. 


Members of the Textile School 
from Georgia Tech were invited to 
the meeting to learn the practical 
problems facing men experienced in 
textile fields. The September meet- 
ing, to be held in Atlanta, will dis- 
cuss the slashing and weaving de- 
par'tments. 


Lack of time prevented the pub- 
lication of a full report of this meet- 
ing in this issue. <A _ stenographic 
reort, covering the technical discus- 
sion in full, will appear in our issue 
of next week. 


Among Those Present. 


Those who attended 

were: 

J. A. Bone, Asst. Carder, Lanett Mill, 
Lanett, Ala. 

EK. A. Powell. American Textile Go.. 
Ateo. Ga. 

J. M. Harrison, Asst. Spinner, Lanett 
Mill, Lanett, Ala. 

J. F. Andrews, Carder-Georgia-Kin- 
caid Mill No. 3, Griffin, Ga. 

E. Hendrix, Clarke Cotton 
Athens, Ga. 

N. L. Harper, Spinner, Social Circle 
Cotton Mills, Social Cirele. Ga. 

S. L. Phillips, Supt. Social Cirele 
Cotton Mills, Social Circle, Ga. 

H. H. Ingram, Asst. Supt., Mandeville 
Mills. Carrollton, Ga. 

M. L. Naas, Supt., Quality Yarn Mfg. 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

E. H. Rogers, Agt., Fulton 
Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

Edwin Chandler, Carder, Exposition 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

J. F. Gammon, Spinner, Exposition 
Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


the meeting 


Mills, 


Bag & 


W. A. Brooks, Supt., Georgia-Kin- 
caid Mills, Griffin, Ga. 
J. L. Chambers, Erwin Mfg. CGo., 


Huntsville, Ala. 


A. B. Peterson, Overseer Spinning, 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., New Holland, Ga. 


cotton 


Frank K. Petrea, Supt., Swift Mfg. 
Co., Columbus, Ga. 

W. R. Thomason, Supt., Palmetto 
Cotton Mills, Palmetto, Ga. 
J. J. Crowder, Spinner, Stark 

Hogansville, Ga. 
QO. M. Hampton, Fairfax Mill, West 
Point, Ga. 
A. Harris, 
 Pomt Ga. 
J. Li. Allen, Spinner, Gainesville Cot- 
ton Mills, Gainesville, Ga 

W. H. Hames, Overseer Carding, 
Anchor Duck Mills, Rome, Ga. 

J. Bdwards, Overseer Spinning, 
Anchor Duck Mills, Rome, Ga. 

Milwood Matthews, Supt., Peerless 
Cotton Mills, Thomaston, Ga. 

J. L. Riddle, Overseer Spinning, Co- 
lumbus Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. 

G. P. Brookshire, Overseer Carding 


Mills, 


Fairfax Mill, West 


and Spinning, Hillside Mill, La- 
Grange, Ga. 
D. F. Brooks, Overseer Carding, 


Hillside Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 


T. J. Boynton, Overseer Carding, 
Manchester Cotton Mills, Man- 
chester, Ga. 

Mike’ Elhott, Overseer Carding, 


Gainesville Cotton Mills, Gaines- 
ville, Ga. 

R. O. Wilson. Overseer Carding. 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., New Holland, Ga. 

J. L. Bowles, Overseer Carding, 
Fairfax Mill, West Port, Ga. 

J. H. Hampton, Overseer Spinning, 
Fairfax Mill, West Point, Ga. 

F. B. Williams, Supt., Fairfax Mill, 
West Point, Ga. 

C. R. Brown, Supt., American Tex- 
tile Co., Ateo, Ga. 

J. Q. Ford, American 
Atco, Ga. 

W. P. Fallis, American Textile Co., 
Atco: Ga. 

G. S. Elliott, Asst. Supt., Pacolet Mfg. 
Co., New Holland, Ga. 

T. L. Edwards, Overseer Carding, 
Whittier Mills, Chattahoochee, Ga. 

W. W. Sammons, Overseer Spinning, 


Textile Goa.. 


Whittier Mills. Chattachoochee, 
(ra. 
P. M. Lane, Langdale Mill, West 


Point, Ga. 

D. R. Senn, Asst., Supt.. Enterprise 
Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga. 

Ed Harmon, Overseer Carding, En- 
terprise Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga. 

J. M. Glass, Overseer Carding, Shaw- 
mut Mill, West Point, Ga. 

B. M. Jennings, Overseer Carding, 
Langdale Mill, West Point, Ga. 

J. W. Johnson, Overseer Spinning, 
Scottdale Mill, Scettdale, Ga. 


W. J. Simpson, LaFayette Cotton 
Mills, LaFayette, Ga. 


R. S. Steele, Supt., Lafayette Cotton 
Mills, LaFayette, Ga. 

J. H. Hyde, LaFayette Cotton Mills, 
LaFayette, Ga. 

W. P. Roseberry, Overseer Carding, 
Scottdale Mills, Seottdale, Ga. 

J. E. Batson, Overseer Carding, Co- 
lumbus Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga. 

EK. M. Pressley, Overseer Spinning, 
Hillside Mill, LaGrange, Ga. 

C. A. Singleterry, Stark Mills, Ho- 
gansville, Ga. 

A. 8. Griffith, 
Manchester 
chester, Ga. 

C. F. Estes, Columbus Mfg. Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ga. 


Overseer 
Cotton 


Spinning, 
Mills, Man- 
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F. B. Watson, Cochran Cotton Mill 
Co., Cochran, Ga. | 

A. J. Ellenbure, Overseer Spinning, 
Summerville Cotton Mills, Sum- 
merville, Ga. 

J. A. Pullen. Overseer Carding, Sum- 
merville Cotton Mills, Summer- 
ville, Ga. 

G. J. Jernigan, Supt., Crown-Boyls- 
ton Mills, Dalton, Ga. 

Jim Lanier, Spinner, Shawmut, Ala. 

(4. S. Jones, Overseer Carding, Sibley 
Mill, Augusta, Ga. 

B. Sizemore, Overseer Spinning, Sib- 
ley Mill, Augusta, Ga. 

S L. Sword, Overseer Carding and 
Spinning, Jefferson Mills, Jeffer- 
son, Ga. 

J. B. Cumming, Asst. Supt., Summer- 
ville Cotton Mill, Summerville, Ga. 

R. Wilkerson, Milstead Mfg. Co., 
Milstead, Ga. 

©. C. Nelson, Milstead Mfg. Co., Mil- 
stead, Ga. 

F. L. Asbury, Jr., Hillside 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 

Bagley, Overseer Spinning, 
Dixie Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 

A. Lehmann, Jr., Dixie Cotton Mills, 
LaGrange, Ga. 

J. T. Gladney, Overseer Carding, 
Dixie Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 

H. R. Davis, Supt., Globe Cotton 
Mills, Augusta, Ga. 

W. H: Epps, Supt., Jefferson Mills, 
Jefferson, Ga. 

W. C: Hardy, Overseer Carding, Ber- 
ryton Mills, Berryton, Ga. 

A. E. Strange, Overseer Spinning, 
Berryton Mills, Berryton, Ga. 

Otis Ball, Supt., Pepperton 
Jackson, Ga. 

H. T. Woodward, Overseer Carding, 
Con. Textile Corp., LaFayette, Ga. 

A. B. Baker, Supt., Ga. Dueck and 
Cordage Co., Scottdale, Ga. 


Cotton 


Mills, 


The following students from the 
textile school of the Georgia School 
of Technology attended the session: 


W. T. Meers, T. F. Lundy, Walter 
L. Hudson. J. H. Grover, Jr., T. O. 
Ott, Jr.. Fred Peolitz, R. C. Haggard, 
R. M. Mallore, H. C. Nichols, E. C. 
Kontz, Jr.. D. W. Dougherty, James 
T. Adams, John W. Cole, Felix Camp, 
Jr. N. M. Yow, L. R. Wright, Jr.., 
J. €. Daniel, W. H. Glenn, E. M. 
Darden, D. J. Reid, S. M. Carmack, 
J. T. Fleming, Jr.. Sam O. Jones, 
W. H. Richardson, J. M. Forrest, L. 
QO. Head, R. N. Pickett Il, A. T. 
Reeves, H. F. Biekers, P. E. Fund- 
lay, B.’ U. Whorton, John P. 
Holmes, E. Anson, Edward W. Swift, 
Jr., David J. Broadhurst, J. C. Cook, 
Karl B. Nixon, R. S. Parham, Jr. 


The following associate members 
attended the meeting: 


Thomas Aspden, H. & B. American 
Machine Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

H. E. Morris, Brown-St. Onge 
Providence, R. L. 

Capt. E. Lang, Atlanta, Ga. 

C. H. Warren, Draper Corp., Atlanta, 
Gra. 
J. W. Stribling, Atlanta Agent, Uni- 
versal Winding Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Vasser Woolley, Jr., Seydel-Wool- 
ley Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

E. A. Seott, Seydel-Woolley Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

L. H. Bailey, SKF Industries, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


\ 


N. Miller, SKF Industries, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

G. B. Thompson, Atlanta Harness 
and Reed Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

P. Dupree Johnson, National Gum 
and Mica Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Guy L. Melchor, Sr., Howard Bros. 
Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

F. E. Forster, Draper Corp., Atlanta, 
Gra. 

Guy L. 
Howard 
Gra. 

W. M. Mitchell, Draper Corp., Al- 
lanta, Ga. 

J. B. Brennen, Centrif-Air Machine 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

W. T. Osteen, Morris Bros. Supply 
Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Emile LeClair, Atlanta Harness and 
Reed Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

kn. W. Poole, Draper Corp., Atlanta, 
Gra. 

Fred B. Crowell, Sou. Agt. E. H. 
Best & Co. Greenville, S. C. 

L.. W. Thomason, N. Y. & N. J. Lubri- 
cant Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Jas. J. Montague, Litchfield Shuttle 
Co.. Charlotte, N. C. 
Jno. C. Turner, Chas. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

R. Bigham Smith, Borne, Scrymser 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Chas. L. Ashley; Dary Ring Traveler 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

David Clark, Editor, Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. 

I. D. Wingo, Whitin Machine Works, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

A. D. Oliphant, Sou. Mer., Textile 
World, Greenville, 8. C. 

John M. Howarth, Sou. Rep., Clinton 
Starch Co., West Point, Ga. 

Kk. A. Terrell, Pres., The Terrell Ma- 
chine Ge., Charlotte, N. C. 
Cc. D. Taylor, Sou. Agt., National 
Ring Traveler Co., Gaffney, 3S. C. 
J. H. Hendon, Hendon Roller Cover- 
ing Works, LaGrange, Ga. 
J. B. Kennington, Textile 
Covering Co., LaGrange, Ga. 
William J. Booke, Cotton, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

William Haynes, Draper Corp., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

A. C. Kimbril, The Terrell Machine 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. é 

Harry Morrow, Joseph Sykes Bros., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

David Clark, Eidtor, Southern Tex- 
lile Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C. 

B. S. Barker, Jr.. E. F. Houghton & 
Co, Atlanta, Ga. 

C. Ahles, Southern 
Atlanta, Ga. 

F. W. Hart, Southern Belting Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Charles D. Peasley, National 
Traveler Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Frank G. North, Arnold Hoffman 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

J. M. Gregg, Sec., Southern Textile 
Assn., Charlotte, N. C. 

R. W. Philip, Assoeiate Editor, Cot- 
ton, Atlanta, Ga. 
The following Alabama mill men 

registered at the meeting: 

Page Enloe, Asst. Supt., W. A. Hand- 
ley Mfg. Co., Roanoke, Ala. 

M. H. Carter, Overseer Spinning, 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., Opelika, Ala. 
Homer Carter, Mas‘er Mechanic, 
Pepperell Mfg. Co., Opelika, Ala. 
F. D. Williams, Pepperell Mfg. Co., 

Opelika, Ala. 


Melchor, Jr. 
Bros. Mfg. 


Salesman, 
Go., Atlanta, 


Bond 


Co.., 


Roller 


Belting Co., 


Ring 


| 
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Spinners Meeting At Union 


It is announce ed by Carl R. Harris, 
chairman, Spinners’ Division of the 
Southern Textile Association, that 
their spinners’ meeting scheduled 
for Union, 8. C.. Wednesday, March 
23, will be held a' the Episcopal 
parish house and the meeting will 
be called to order at 10 o'clock that 
morning. 


Mr. Harris also states that it has 
been arranged to have the ladies’ 
organization of that church serve 


lunch to those present for the meet- 
ing. The charge for this lunch will 
be one dollar per plate. 

Mr. Harris reports that a good 
number of the questionnaires sent 
out have been returned and every 
indication points to a splendid at- 
tendance and a_ very profitable 
meeting, and he urges everyone 
that can possibly do so to he pres- 
ent, 


The Research Committee of the 
Arkwrights will meet the night be- 
fore the Spinners Meeting at the 
Franklin Hotel, Spartanburg. Mill 
men who are interested in becoming 
members of the organizations are in- 
vited to attend. 


Appleton Will Spend $60,000 


Anderson, S. C.—Expenditure olf 
approximately $60,000 for additional 
cottages for operatives and enlarge- 
ment in'the manufacturing depart- 
ment of the Appleton Manufactur- 
ing Company was provided recently, 
according to announcement by D. 
D. Little, treasurer. 

Twenty-five new cottages will be 
constructed at the mill village pro- 
viding accomodations for several 
scores of operatives. The plans for 
the cottages were drawn by the firm 
of J. E. Sirrine & Co., engineers, of 
Greenville, 8. C. The contract for 
the houses was awarded to the 
Townsend Lumber Company, of this 
city. 

The new dwellings will be of very 
‘modern type. Fifteen of the houses 
will be of six rooms and the remain- 
ing ten will be of four rooms. They 
will be constructed at a cost of ap- 
proximately $40,000. 

An additional $20,000 expenditure 
has been made for one hundred ad- 
ditional looms to be installed im- 
mediate'y. With the installation of 
this unit the company will have 1,000 
looms in operation. 

The night shift of the r*") which 
was suspended some weeks ago due 
io market conditions, again started 
this week, and 400 operatives resum- 
ed their work. The weekly payroll 
of the mill is practically doubled, 
and is now approximately $14,000. 


Cotton Consumption in 
February 


Washington, {4. — Cotton 
consumed during February totalled 
590,447 bales of lint and 60,336 of 
linters compared with 604,584 of lint 
and 55,149 of linters in January (this 
year and 565,118 of lint and 59,405 of 
linters in February las' vear, the 
Census Bureau announced today 

Cotton consumed during February 
425.442 bales compared with 437,788 
in January this year and 396,640 in 
February last year. 
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Cotton on hand February 28 was 
held as follows: 
In consuming establishmenis, 1,- 
410,937 bales, compared with 1,272,- 
021 on January 31 this year ard 
1,129,520 on February 28 last year. 

In public storage and at com- 
presses, 5,068,744 bales compared 
with 5,472,740 on January 31 this 
year and 4,523,320 on February 28 
las' year. 

Cotton spindles active during Feb- 
ruary numbered 17,545,358 compared 
with 17,482,426 in January this year 
and 17,210,388 in February last year. 

Cotton on hand February 28 was 
held as follows: 

in consuming establishments, 1,- 
933,077 bales of lint and 195,106 of 
linters compared with 1,832,987 of 
lint and 161,724 linters on January 
31 this year and 1,832,655 of lint and 
176,774 linters on February 28 las’ 
year. 

In public storage and at com- 
presses, 5,068,744 bales of lint and 
71,988 of linters compared with 6,- 
077,000 of lint and 57,786 of linters 
on January 31 this year and 4,750,450 


of lint and 81,388 of linters on Feb-_ 


ruary 28 last year. 

Exports for February totalled 1,- 
000,077 bales, including 31,818 of lint- 
ers compared with 1,115,792, includ- 
ing 41,433 of linters in January this 
year and 556,185, including 10,588 of 
linters. 

Cotton spindles active for 
ary numbered 32,872,102 compared 
with 32,433,550 in January this year 
and 33,009,138 in February last-year. 


Febru- 


Sonoco Velvet Surfac ace Cone 


The Sonoco Produc! ts Company, of 
Hartsville, S. C., one of the most im- 
portant producer of cones, tubes 
and cloth winding cores in the 
country, is introducing a new cone 
for use with rayon. The new cone, 
known as the velvet surfaced cone, 
is especially prepared for producing 
better results in winding artificial 
silk. 

The Soenoco Products 
that when artificial silk 
on a hard surfaced cone, 
slips, the traverse is shortened and 
the yarn fibres are distorted. On the 
new ve.vet surfaced cone, the full 
traverse is retained and all slippage 
and distortion of fibres is eliminat- 
ed. 


“On the velvet surface Sonoco 
Cone,, the announcement states, “the 
yarn lies in perfect position in pri- 
mary winding, and assures a better 
delivery of yarn, with minimum of 
waste. The converter and knitter 
will both appreciate this.” 


states 
is wound 
the yarn 


Silk Output i is s Growing 

Washington, “March 14.—The out- 
put of factories engaged in the man- 
ufacture of silk products, not in- 
cluding knit goods made of. silk. 
brought a return of $808,979.399 in 
1925, an increase, the Commerce De- 
partment announced today, of 6.3 
per cent over the preceding census 
year of 1923. 

There were 1,659 establishments 
covered in the survey in 1925. 
against 1,598 in 1923. Wage earners 
totalled 132,509, against 125.234. and 
as against $126,- 


wages $142,.733,539. 
849,454. 


Tycos Automatic Control 

on Drying Cylinders 
ITH the 7ycos System of dif- 
ferential TEMPERATURE control, 
the yarn is dried less on the large 
cylinder than where the same pres- 
sure system is used for both cylinders. 
The smaller cylinder, at a higher 
temperature, removes the remaining 
moisture without rupturing the sur- 
face coat. This does away with any 
roughness and decreases shedding. 
The small cylinder seals the surface 
coat and produces a smoothand unt- 
formly tough coat with the proper 
amount of moisture occluded 1n the 
yarn itself, all of which 1s necessary 
for efficient loom production. 


Write for complete information 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.. U.S. A. 


Manufacturing Distributors 
in Great Britain 
Short & Mason, Ltd., London 


Canadian Plant 
Tycos Building 
Toronto 


Your Dealer Knows 


Every time your dealer recommends 
Albany Grease for your plant machin- 
ery, you can have confidence that he is 
offering you the very best lubricant 
that money can buy. He knows your 
problems and he knows lubricants. By 
recommending Albany Grease, he is 
a with you as well as with him- 
self. 


Never Drips 


Sold in cans and barrels 


ADAM COOK’S SONS 
Inc. 


6 Varick Street 


| 
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(ottoop Mill Men Told Us 
WHAT THEY WANTED 


Southern mill men wanted better Comber 
Dusters. We went into the mills. They told 
us what they wanted. Then we developed 
the dusters. Wemade them of the best ma- 
terials that could be obtained, made them so 
good that nine out of every ten Southern 
cotton mills now use them. 


Comber Dusters were designed for cleaning 
combers, but they are equally effective for 
cleaning spinning frames, between the spin- 
dles, spindle bases and 
all types of knitting ma- 
chines. 


We make every type of 
textile brushes. We guar- 


antee them absolutely. 
Nearly all Southern mills use them. 


ATLANTA BRUSH CO. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Warps Best Friend”’ 
Moreland Sizing Company 


Established 1908 
Office: 206 Andrews Low Bidg. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
S.C. THOMAS & J. T. MORELAND, Owners 
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Formulate Definitions For Cotton 
Textiles 


T a meeting of Committee D-13 

of the American Society for 
Testing Materials, held in Boston, 
plans for formulating textile defini- 
tions were outlined and tentative 
definitions submitted for adoption. 

Terms covering fabrics, imperfec- 
tions, yarns and cords, and fabric 
put-ups, were among those discuss- 
ed, the full list and text of which 
flolows: 

Fabrics. 

Breaker Fabric.—A fabric of very 
pronounced open mesh weighing 
approximately from 6 to 14 ozunces 
per square yard, generally made 
from plied yarn in both Leno*or 
plain weave. (Alternate) Breaker 
tire fabric is an open woven fabric, 
weighing from 6 to 9 ounces per 
square yard. Some _ constructions 
have plied yarns m both warp and 
filling: some constructions have 
hawser cords in both warp and fill- 
ing, and some constructions have 
hawser cords in warp. and single 
varn in filling. 

Chafing Fabric.—A square, closely 
woven fabric usually made in plain 
weave, weighing approximately 8 to 
14 ounces per square yard. (Alter- 
nate) Chafing tire fabrics is a close 
woven fabric weighing from 7 to 14 
ounces per square yard, made from 
plied or single yarns. 

Bicycle Tire Fabric.—A fabric of 
fairly close texture made in plain 
weave of plied yarn, weighing ap- 
proximately 4 to 8 ounces. (Alter- 
nate) A fabric of fairly close con- 
struction. (a) The fabric may be 
made from plied or hawser cord 
varns in the warp and single yarns 
in the filling. (b) The fabric may 
be made from plied yarns in warp 
and filling and of square woven con- 
struction. The fabric usually weighs 
from 4 to 8 ounces per square yard. 

Tricot or Milanese Fabric. — A 
warp knitted fabric, knitted flat. on 
tricot machine or glove silk Milan- 
ese machine (on table). 

Tricolette Fabric—A plain knit 
fabric made on circular machine. 

Laid Fabric (instead of Web Fab- 
ric.)—A fabrie made without filling 
varn, the warp yarn being held to- 
gether in parallel relationship in 
the same plane by means of rubber 
latex or other binding material. 

Sheeting.—A light or medium 
weight cotton fabric woven with 
single ply yarns from 12s to 30s, 
plain weave, double width. 

Osnaburg.—A coarse low count 
cotton fabric, plain weave, using 
yarns 3s to 8s. Weight 8 to 10 ounces 
per square yard, thread count ap- 
proximately 38 warp and 28 filling 
per inch, 

Holland.—A plain woven linen fin- 
ished by sizing with oil and starch 
to render it opaque, also finished by 
beattling which consists in subject- 
ing the fiber to an even hammering 
by means of a series of fallers (on 
table). 

Aeroplane Fabric.— Plain weave 
fabric, well woven, practically with- 
out imperfection, width 36 to 56 
inches and up to 160 warp and 160 
picks per inch. Government speci- 
fication. 


Awning Cloth.—Heavy cloths, gen- 
erally plain weave or twilled from 
heavy yarn, 14s or 16s warp; 10s to 
i6s weft (under consideration by 
Federal Specifications Board). 

Tent Duck.—A plain weave cotton 
fabric from plied yarn; 2 or 3-ply 
warp; 2 or 3-ply weft: Twenty- 
eight inches to 36 inches wide and 
weighing 8 to 16 ounces per square 
yard. Yarn count 46s to 64s warp; 
348 to 60s weft. (Compiled from U. 
S. Master Spec. No. 160. 

Webbing, Elastic—A strong nar- 
row fabric made with rubber 
threads as part of warp or weft or 
both. 

Dungaree.—A heavy cloth woven 
in the 2-1 weave from dyed warp 
and weft yarns. Narrow widths, 
usually 28 inches, approximately 68 
warp by 52 weft from 20s warp and 
20s weft. (Given also as “4-end twill 
nave”?). 

Denim.—A coarse twilled cotton 
fabric, woven from dyed warp 
yarns, usually blue or brown and 
gray weft yarn. Widths 27 inches 
to 36 inches, 58x58 per inch, from 
20s-22s yarn. (U. S. Army spec. 
ends, 40 picks and not less than 8 
ounces per yard of 28 inches wide.) 

Burlap.—A plain, coarse, heavy 
fabric woven coarse yarn made 
from jute, hemp, or. flax. 

Canvas.—A plain weave, coarse 
cotton fabric made from coarse 
yarns, hard twist about 8s warp, 12s 
weft, 40 warp and 34 weft, in widths 
26 inches to 32 inches. 

Cheese Cloth or Beef Cloth. — A 
coarse, low count, plain weave cot- 
ton fabric such as 52x48 per inch, 
10s-36s, 9 to 12 yards to the pound. 

Felt—A woolen fabric united 
without weaving, by application of 
heat, moisture, and pressure. 

Muslin.—A very light, open, plain 
weave fabric ranging from very fine 
to coarse, woven from very fine 
yarn, soft to the touch, bleached or 
gray. 

Imperfections. 

Cockled.—A curliness or crumpi- 
ness most marked in fine goods, but 
always appearing in fabrics when 
different runs of yarn or tension on 
sections of the warp are accidentally 
introduced. 

Broken Ends.—A weaving fault 
caused by warp yarns breaking in 
the loom. 

Broken Picks—A weaving fault 
caused by the weft breaking as the 
shuttle passes through the shed or 
by shuttle running to last few feet 
of weft. 

Reed Mark.—(Suggested to be con- 
sidered as amendment to the pres- 
ent definition given below). Marks 
or lines up the warp way of the 
cloth, usually caused by too many 
warp yarns being drawn into a dent, 
a faulty setting of the loom or im- 
perfections in the reed. (Present 
Definition—An irregularity in the 
warp count of fabric due to a 
sprung reed or other cause.) 


Yarn and Cords. 


Hawser Twist is the formation of 
cotton twine made with the first and 
second twist in the same direction 
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and the third twist in the opposite 
direc‘ion. 

Cable Twist is the formation of a 
cotton twine in which each succes- 
sive twist is in the opposite direc- 
tion to the preceding twist. 

Hard Twist.—An amount of twis' 
which is more than the usual num- 
ber of turns per inch contained in 
warp yarns. 

Twine.—A cord made up of two or 
more yarns of medium twist with 
the ply twist in opposite direction. 
Used for tying, binding, coarse sew- 
ing, ect. 

Rope.—A cord made from cotton, 
hemp, flax, jute, ete. measuring 
from 4% inch to 5 inches in diame- 
ter. 


Terms Suggested for Consideration 
for Definition. 


A) Bookfold.—The fabric is fold- 
ed back and forth upon itself in 54- 
inch lengths. When the piece is 
completed the folds on each side are 
folded to the center and the piece is 
folded once more upon itself so that 
the folded edges are inside, forming 
a compact package as long as the 
width of the goods and about 14 
inches wide. 

B) Shoe-fold. — The fabric is 
folded from both ends into 12 folds 
to the piece, the length of the fold 
depending on the length of the 
piece. 

C) Plaiting-down.—A method of 
folding by which a number of pieces 
of the fabric are folded back and 
forth in lengths usually 7% yards, 
the end of each piece overlapping 
the end of the preceding piece by 
about 4% yard. 

Waterproof, dampproof, mildew- 
proof, braided thread, felt, felted. 


Report on Labor Conditions 
in North Carolina 


Raleigh, N. C, — Disclosing that 
only seven per cent of 14-year-old 
children in North Carolina enter in- 
dustry and that there are only two 
per cent as many children employed 
in the State as adult workers, the 
biennial report of the State Child 
Welfare Commission was made pub- 
lic here. 

The report includes tables show- 
ing that the average child worker in 
the State is better developed phy- 
sieally than the average school child 
of North Carolina and sister States 
and has, within the last four years, 
moved his average educational at- 
tainment up from the fourth to the 
fifth grade. 

A volume of nearly 200 pages, 
embracing a wealth of charts and 
statistical data, the book releases 
figures on the Tar Heel industrial 
population that heretofore have 
been unavailable. It eovers in detail 
such ‘moot subjects as children in 
industry, women in industry, seating 
and sanitary conditions and stand- 
ards, and delves into the field of 
working hours and special provis- 
ions for the welfare of workers, 
both in factory and at home. 

The report states positively that 
no girl under 14 years of age is 
permitted to work or enter industry 
in the State and that the few work- 
ing boys between 12 and 14 years of 
age are confined to light vacation 
employment. 


Figures presented, the work of 
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eight years’ effort under the direc- 
tion of Director E. F. Carter, show 
that while only seven per cent of 
North Carolina’s 14-year-olds enter 
industry, the percentage for the 
country as a whole is 12.6. 

Tables are included to bring out 
the findings of 7,031 inspections 
made by the commission last year. 

They reveal that, although the 
State attained pre-eminence in tex- 
tile manufacturing in 1926, employ- 
ment of children increased only one 
per cent over the preceding year. 

They also show that 12 and 13- 
vear-old lads, so often pictured as 
being crushed and robbed of the joy 
of living in death-dealing mills, are 
totally absent from the manufac- 
turing and mechanical population of 
the State, and that the few that are 
left in the light pursuits permitted, 
are gradually being displaced by 
older boys. 

Reports of seating and sanitary 
conditions revealed but few viola- 
tions and stated that illegal condi- 
tions had been remedied in virtually 
every case without resort to the 
courts, 

In 1926 the actual number of 14 
and 15-year-old children actually 
shown to be employed was 5,817 out 
of a total industrial personnel of 
more than 200,000 in the State. 

These child workers were divided 
into 2,822 white boys and 2,827 white 
girls. There were only 90 negro 
boys and 168 girls employed. 

These actual workers were found 
out of a total of 7,553 children cer- 
tified under the State law. Children 
found working in cotton and hosiery 
mills and manufacturing plants 
numbered 3,177, six hundred and 
thirty-eight, and 1,238, respectively. 
The textile workers were divided 
into 1,583 boys and 1,578 girls. Only 
16 negroes were found in textile 
plants—all boys. 

Figures covering 
showed 205,068 men 


workers 
women, 


adult 
and 


white and colored, employed. The 
greatest number was white men, 
106,473. Next came white women, 


60,741, to make a total of 167,214. 

Negroes lagged. 

Inspections found only 25,439 ne- 
gro men and 12,615 negro women en- 
gaged. in North Carolina industry, 
to make a total of 37.854. 

White adults were found in larg- 
est numbers in textile work. Ne- 
groes in tobacco. 

There were 48,509 white men and 
30,123 white women found employed 
in cotton mills last year, totalling 
77,632. Negroes in tobacco work ran 
to 8,856 men and 9,018 women, a to- 
tal of 417,878. 

The figures show that only 380 
boys between 12 and 14 years of age 
were certified for the light vacation 
industries permiited them, and no 
girls under 14 years of age were 
found employed. 


Decision in Mill Suit Delayed. 


Shelby, N. C.—Judge J. L. Webb 
stated here that he will not likely 
render a decision in the big Wis- 
casset Mills suil, involving $1,700,000, 
for two weeks yet. It was thought 
a week ago thal the decision would 
come about this time, but belated 
briefs were filed by attorneys and at- 
torneys on the other side are now 
filing answers to these, 


TRADE MARK REG. US.PAT OFFICE 


BELT LACING 


OST belt troubles 

start at the joint. But 
with Alligator Steel Belt 
Lacing the teeth clinch 
through the belt end com- wd 
pressing it in a vise-like 
grip of steel. This power- | 
ful grip forestalls trouble 


| and makes it “‘the strong- 
est belt lacing on earth.” 
Generally lasts the full * 


life of the belt. 
Sold by wholesalers and 
| retailers throughout the 
world 
| Flexible Steel Lacing hi 
| Company | 
| 4699 Lexington St. 
Chicago, U. S. A. 

In England at 135 Fins- 
bury Pavement, 
London, E. C. 2 


Trade Mark 
Registered 


‘ 
bar” 


U.S. Patent 


™ Offmece 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it’s a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high quality is guaranteed—that the 
weight and circle is always correct, and that all 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Ss Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 
OHN E HUMPHRIES —Sou.Agenis— CHAS. L. ASHLEY 


Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COMPANY | 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 
Write for Prices and Free Samples 


Bradley Stencil Machines 


Cut  in., 14 in., 1% In., and 
1% in. Letters 
VER 30,000 IN USE 
DROP FORGED STEEL PUNCHES 
ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE 
MACHINES SENT ON TRIAL 
FREIGHT PAID BY US BOTH WAYS 
ROUND AND HORIZONTAL 
MODELS 
Mark Your Shipments Right-—Buy a 
radiley 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO.} Prices 


106 Beekman St. New York 


Bradley 
Ol} Stencil Board 
Bradley's 


Two-in-One 
Stencil Ink 


The Bradie 
Ball Stencil Pot 


Shippers’ Supplies 


MODEL J 
cuts &% in. Letters 
¢ Lines—Any Length 
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Traveling With Hines 


Pid week we attended the sev- 
eral conferences of Walker D. 
Hines, president of the Cotton Tex- 
tile Institute, with the cotton man- 
ufacturers of the South. 

In our issue of last week we com- 
mented upon the conference at 
Greensboro on Monday, March 7th, 
and at Charlotte on Tuesday, March 
Sth. Later we attended the confer- 
ences at Spartanburg on Wednes- 
day, March 9th, at Greenville on 
Thursday, March 410th, and at At- 
lanta on Friday, March 11th. 

For almost an entire week we had 
an opportunity of observing Mr. 
Hines in action, and as almost every 
prominent cotton manufacturer in 
the South attended one of the con- 
ferences, we had an opportunity of 
hearing their expressions both be- 
fore and after meeting him. 

The greatest impression that Mr. 
Hines made upon the cotton man- 
ufacturers was that he was a man 
who could not be hurried and that 
he was not likely to take any action 
upon any subject until all the infor- 
mation was available and it had 
been carefully studied. 

The fact that he did little idle 
talking and that his actions showed 
that he was not likely to go off half- 
cocked on any proposition made a 
distinctly favorable impression and 
increased the confidence of the cot- 
ton manufacturers. 

lindoubtedly the greatest impres- 
sion made upon Mr. Hines was that 
Southern cotton mills were very 
deficient in determining costs of 
production. 

With very few exceptions, the 
mill men urged upon Mr. Hines the 
necessity of standard cost system 
for each group. 

It is very difficult to get all mill 
men to agree upon any subject and 


one very prominent 
expressed himself 
as against any 
System. 

We think, 
wrong 


very forcefully 
standardized cost 


however, that he is 
because every cotton mill 
suffers by reason of the competition 
of those who, because they do not 
realize their full costs, make prices 
that are too low. 

The adoption of a_ standardized 
cost system does not mean that a 
mill ts obliged to give its cost fig- 
ures to the Cotton Textile Institute, 
as the prime object of a standard- 
ized cost system is to get the mills 
lo have accurate information rela- 
live to costs when making quota- 
lions and to be in position to com. 
pare costs with other mills should 
they desire to do so. 


Mr. Hines made it plain that any 
production or cost figures submitted 
fo the Cotton Textile Institute would 


be kept confidential by the staff of 


that organization and would not be 
available to other cotton manufac- 
turers or even to the Board of Goy - 
ernors, which is, of course, com- 
posed of mill men, 

Several times during the confer- 
ence Mr. Hines commented upon ite 
fact that there was no complaint 
about the operation of the mills and 
that all the troubles seemed to pe 
upon the business and merchandis- 
ing end. 

In private conversation with him 
we attributed the efficient operation 
of the mills to the work of the 
Southern Textile Association and we 
teld him much of the work of the 
division meetings and of The Ark- 
wrights. 

We told Mr. Hines that we be- 
lieved that Southern cotton mills 
were as a whole better and more 
efficiently operated than those of 
any other section of the world. 

The questions of extending the 


manutacturer 


use of cotton goods and extending 


our export trade were. frequently 
discussed. 
The Cotton Textile Institute is 


already working upon the extension 
of the use of cotton goods in the bag 
lrade, but if was revealed at the 
meetings that both the jute and 
paper mills have strong organiza- 
tions working to substitute their 
products for cotion goods and that 
without the present low price of 
cotton, it would be doubtful if cot- 
lon goods could hold its present 
position in the bag trade. 

The failure to obtain more export 
business was attributed by many 
mill men to the lack of proper ef- 
forts upon the part of the commis- 
sion houses. 

It was stated that on account of 
unfortunate experiences with ex- 
ports during the deflation period of 
1920, most commission houses had 
ceased to make any real effort to 
secure export business. 

Mr. Hines was continually in the 
attitude of seeking information and 
of having an open mind on all prob- 
lems, but it appears that he has 
decided upon group organizations as 
the first movement. 

Recently the wide sheetmg man- 
ufacturers met and organized in 
New York and the narrow sheeting 
mills took similar action at Atlanta. 

Early im April the carded yarn 
spinners will hold a conference with 
Mr. Hines in New York relative to 
perfecting an organization and a 
short time thereafter the print 
cloth manufacturers will meet in 
New York. 

Qur impressions gained from at- 
tending a week of conferences is 
that the mill men of the South will 
give Mr. Hines splendid support and 
co-operation and that while he may 
not be able to work magic, he will 
greatly improve the cotton goods 
merchandising situation. 


Textile Operating 
Executives of Georgia 


HE Textile Operating Executives 
of Georgia have in the past held 
some splendid meetings, but the 
meeting at the Henry Grady Hotel 
in Atlanta on Tuesday of this week 
was very poor except in point of 
attendance. 

The number of superintendents 
and overseers present was so great 
that it was difficult to find room for 
{hem in the hall and there was con- 
siderable delay in starting the meet- 
ing due to the fact that additional 
chairs had to be found and placed 
in rows almost up to the chairman’s 
desk. 

In spite of the large number pres- 
ent, only a very few took part in the 
discussion, but some of them “re- 
peated” so many times that others 
did not get a chance to say much. 

The questions asked were of a 
most elementary nature and were 
such as might have been expected 
in a meeting of twenty years ago. 

About twenty-eight years ago the 
editor of this journal was a card 
grinder and knew then that a card 
had to be set up according to the 
class of goods being made, that is, 
if the mill was running on osna- 
burgs a card would be set different 
than if the mill was making shirt- 
ings or shade cloth. 
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In spite of that well known prin- 
ciple, considerable time was spent 
describing improvement in work 
due to some new settings without 
the discussion taking into any con- 
sideration the class of goods being 
made. 

The only object of some of those 
who spoke seemed to be to inject a 
little humor into the situation. 

Chairman Rube J. Jenning han- 
died the meeting very well in spite 
of his youth and lack of experience 
as a presiding officer, but the dis- 
cussions were not such as have 
marked the former meetings of the 
Textile Operating Executives of 
Georgia, and in our opimion the 
meeting ranks considerably below 
any similar meeting of that organi- 
zation or of the Southern Textile 
Association. 

Possibly the failure to measure up 
to former standards was due to the 
absence of several men who have 
been active in former discussions, 
but a certain measure of blame rests 
upon those in the meeting who were 
competent to lead a discussion but 
sat quietly in their chairs and al- 
lowed the discussion to proceed 
along lines that were uninteresting 
and unprofitable. 


The Effect of Less Fertilizer 


E have several ti times predicted a 

marked decrease in the use of 
fertilizer and that it would have a 
greater effect than the reduction in 
acreage. 

Two fertilizer manufacturers have 
told us that the fertilizer bought for 
cotton up to date is only 35 per cent 
of that at the same date last season. 

he reduction in fertilizer will not 
only reduce the yield per acre but 
will make the crop deteriorate fas- 
ler. 

We advise being prepared for sev- 
eral crop scares during the growing 
season, 


The Same Old Bunk 


Ww see by the papers that the 
textile union, headed by Thom- 


ai F. McMahon, has announced that 
they will again make an attempt to 
untonize the cotton mill workers of 
the South. McMahon intimates that 
the mill employees of the South are 
in sad need of the benefits of union- 
ism as practiced by his union and 
that the matter is of grave import- 
ance to their welfare. 

The campaign to organize the 
Southern workers is to be shrouded 
in secrecy so that the places where 
the campaign will start are not to 
be announced. We believe that this 
secrecy will be maintained a good 
deal longer than McMahon and his 
cohorts intend. 

McMahon casts a longing eye over 
the Southern field every now and 
again, but judging by the experience 
he had here at the time of his last 
visit, we are not inclined to believe 
he is going to be tempted strong 
enough to come down again. He 
knows a good deal more about the 
cotton mill workers of the South 
than he formerly did, but can't quite 
get over the idea that he and his 
gang should find rich pickings down 
here, 


DAVID CLARK 

D. H. Jr 

Junrtus M. SMITH 

SUBSCRIPTION 
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Personal News 


D. C. Dixon, of Rock Hill, 8. C. 
has accepted a position with one of 
the mills in North Charlotte. 


J. J. Hyder, formerly of Columbus, 
Ga., is now located at Douglasville, 
Ga. 


Dave Robinson has been promoted 
to overseer of carding at the Po- 
mona Mills, Greensboro, N. C. 


James A. Gorham has accepted 
the position of overseer of weaving 
at the [rene Mills, Gaffney, 5. C. 


Jim Baker has accepted a position 
with the New England-Southern 
Mills, Pelzer, 8. C. 


W. P. Teal, of Westminister, 8. C., 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer of weaving at the Mercury 
Mills, North Charlotte. 


John Bullard has resigned his po- 
sition with the Great Falls Manufac- 
turing Company, Rockingham, N. C., 
and is now located at Dillon, 8. C. 


J. F. Chalmers, of Kershaw, 8. C., 
has accepted a position at the Glenn- 
Lowry plant of the Aragon-Baldwin 
Mills, Whitmire, 8. C. 


W. T. Combs has resigned as over- 
seer carding at the New Canebrake 
Mills, Uniontown, Ala., after having 
served in that capacity for 16 years. 


T. E. Stevenson has accepted the 
position of overseer of carding al 
the New Canebrake Mills, Union- 
town, Ala. 


Avery Ward has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at the Carolina plant 
of the L. Banks Holt Manufacturing 
Company, Graham, N. C., 


W. 'M. McLaurine, secretary of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers As- 
sociation was honor guest and prin- 
cipal speaker at the meeting of the 
Greenville Textile Club on Thursday. 


E. C. Little has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at the Glenn-Lowry 
plant of the Aragon-Lowry Mills, 
Whitmire, 8..C., and accepted a simi- 
lar position with the Ninety-Six 
Mills, Ninety-Six, 8. C. 


H. E. Starnes, from Rock Hill, 5. 
C., has become overseer of spinning 
at the Hopedale division of the Con- 
solidated Textile Corporation, Bur- 
lington, N. C. 


H. P. Worth has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at the Pomona Mills, 
Greensboro, N. C., and accepted a 
position with the  Saco-Lowell 
Shops. 


Leonard 8. Little has resigned as 
general superintendent of the Pa- 
cific Mills, Lyman, 8. C., to become 
general works manager of the Jo- 
seph Bancroft Sons Company, Wil- 
mington, Del. 


Ely Taylor has resigned his posi- 
tion with the Hopedale Mills, Bur- 
lington, N. C. and is now with the 
Carolina plant of the L. Banks Holt 
Manufacturing Company, Graham, 


S. B. Alexander, Southern repre- 
sentative of the Crompton and 
Knowles Loom Works, who has been 
suffering from an infected foot for 
some months, is greatly improved 
and able to return to his office in 
Charlotte. 


A. F. Baker has resigned as over- 
seer of spinning at the Carolina 
plant of the L. Banks Holt Manufac- 
turing Company, Graham, N. C,, and 
accepted a similar position at the 
Sidney Cotton Mills, of the same 
place. 


dno. L. Davidson Represents Rayon 
Converting Co. 


John L. Davidson, Southern rep- 
resentative of Asiam, Inc., American 
distributors for La Soie de Chatil- 
lon, Italian rayon manufacturers, 
has also been appointed Southern 
sales agent for the Rayon Convert- 
ing Company, 44 Front street, Pater- 
son, N. J. He will hereafter repre- 
sent both companies in the South. 

The Rayon Converting Company 
furnished rayon yarn on cones, 
tubes, cops, skeins, spooled or 
warped. 

Mr. Davidson, one of the best 
known mill men in the South, has 
headquarters in Charlotte and is 
steadily building up an increasing 
business for the firms he represents. 


Herbert Booth with National Oil 
Products Co. 


Herbert Booth has been appointed 
Southern sales agent for the Nation- 
al Oil Products Co. of Harrison. N. 
J. He will make headquarters at 
Charlotte, with offices at 204 John- 
ston Building. 


Large Electric Sign at Fort Mill. 


. Fort Mill, S. C.—‘“Fort Mill Wide 
Sheeting” is the wording of what 
may be the largest electric sign on 
any cotton mill in the entire Pied- 
mont section of the Carolinas. A sign 
bearing these words has just been 
put up on top of the western wall of 
mill No. 2, Fort Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and for the first time the cur- 
rent was turned on last Tuesday 
night. The sign is visible not only 
lo passing trains on the Southern 
Railway, but it is distinctly seen 
from the Fort Mill-Rock Hill, S. C., 
highway, half a mile away. It is 
80 feet long, with letters 4% feet 
high. There are 328 electric light 
bulbs in the sign. 


Manville-Jenckes to Sell Social Mill. 


Woonsocket, R. I—Added proof 
that the Manville-Jenckes Company 
plans to adhere to its decision of per- 
manently abandoning the Social Mill 
in this city has been furnished in 
the statement, issued by an official 
of the company, to the effect that 
the Social Mill is for sale and the 
company stands ready to consider 
any Offer that may be made for the 
plant. No offers have as yet been 
made, said the company official. 


AMALIE PRODUCTS) 
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Economy and Quality in 


Bleaching and Dyeing 


N effective detergent for the kiering 
process, this kier agent readily dis- 


solves and removes the natural fatty and 
waxy impurities in the cotton. As a result 
the subsequent bleaching process is greatly 
facilitated and a perfect white obtained in 
bleaching. 


Bleacheries by using Amalie Sonolene have 
eliminated one boil where two boils were 
previously necessary. 


In open and closed dyeing machines, the 
difficulties usually experienced with ordi- 
nary turkey red oils through foaming are 
eliminated by the use of Amalie Sonolene. 
It is especially recommended for Franklin 
Dyeing Machines. 


In raw stock dyeing, the addition of 144% 
to 2% Amalie Sonolene eliminates static. 


Leaflet completely describing the properties, 
function and uses of Amalie Sonolene sent 
anywhere free upon request. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 
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L.SONNEBORN SONS.INC..NEWYORK 
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Chattanooga, Tenn.— The Volun- 
teer Knitting Mills have increased 
capital stock to $350,000. 

San Angelo, Tex —C. €. Cole and 
T. Davis are said to have plans to 
establish a woolen mill here. 

Carrollton, Ga.—The Carroll Mills, 
makers of special knit goods and 
braided products, have purchased 
additional braiding machinery. 

Rutherfordton, N. C.—The Grace 
Cotton . Mills, which are installing 
140 looms, expect to have them in 
operation within a short time. The 
mill, which has 6,048 spindles, has 
heretofore produced yarns only. 

LaGrange, Ga.—The Unity Cotton 
Mills have let contract to A. C. Sam- 
ford, Montgomery, Ala. for the 
erection of the addition to their 
plant. It will be one story, 157x100 
feet. Robert & Co., Atlanta, are the 
engineers. 


Winston-Salem, N. C.— Contract 
for building an addition to _ the 
Arista Mill was awarded the Gray 
Concrete Company, of Thomasville, 
N. C.. through J. E. Sirrine & UCo., 
architects, of Greenville. Building 
will begin in the near future. 

The enlargement is an important 
one, providing space for 5,000 more 
spindles. 


Burlington, N. C.—The Alamance 
Novelty Mills expect to begin oper- 
ations this week. The plant will 
operate 100 looms on fancy cotton 
and rayon fabrics. J. Spencer Love 
is manager and A. B. Ervin superin- 
tendent. Mr. Ervin is also superin- 
tendent of the Burlington Mills, Inc. 

Greenville, S. C—lIt is understood 
here that 8S. Slater & Sons, of Web- 
ster, Mass., has taken an option on 
a mill site in this State and will 
move its plant from Massachusetts. 
S. Slater & Sons were established in 
1790, and manufacture gray goods, 
sateens, silesias, percales and sheet- 
ings. 

Greensboro, N. C.—The first unit 
of the Greensboro Silk Hosiery 
Company, which is expected to be 
completed this summer, will have 
16 full fashioned knitting machines. 
A second unit is to be built later in 
the year. The mill is being built by 
Frank E. Curran and F. Osborne 
Pffingst, of Philadelphia, as noted. 


Kannapolis, N. C.—The six mills of 
the Cannon ‘Manufacturing Company 
and the two units of the Cabarrus 
Cotton Mills are operating full day 
time and some of them ruinning at 
night. 

The million dollar addition to the 
Cannon Mills will increase the towel 
production by one-third, it was 
learned through a reliable source. 
The bleachery department also is 
being enlarged and an extension be- 
ing made to the picker room at the 
Cabarrus plant. 


MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
65-69 Leonard St. 
New York 


DICKSON & VALENTINE DEPT. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


TEXTILE MILLS & BLEACHERIES—STEAM & HYDRO-ELECTRIC PLANTS 
OLD MILLS REORGANIZED, EXTENDED & APPRAISED 
MILL VILLAGE DEVELOPMENT—WATER & SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


420 PIEDMONT BLDG., 


CONSULTING, SUPERVISING, DESIGNING AND 


CE RINGS 


CONSTRUCTION 
OF 


GEO. C. BELL 


MILL ENGINEER & ARCHITECT 
Phone 6628 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


K-A Electrical Warp Stop 
Equipment for Looms 


The Warp Stop with a twenty-four year 
record of Reliability, Sustained Efficiency 
and Low Cost of Maintenance. | 

The Warp Stop which many representa- 
tive Southern Mills are adopting. 

For information pertaining to warp stop 
motions and drop wires, get in touch with 


Southern Representative 
WILLIAM D. WHITTAKER 


R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


P. 0. Box 2063 Atlanta, Ga. 


Members American Society Lanscape Architects 


1516 E. Fourth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


E.S. DRAPER 


101 Marietta Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


LANSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Plannin 
Real Bstate 
sorts 


Country Clubs and Golf Courses 
Private Estate and Home Grounds 
Parks, ‘Playgrounds and Cemeteries 


and Mill 


Villages Complete To aphic Surveys 
ubdivision and Re- 


General Designs, Grading, Planting 
and Detail Plans 


Supervision of Landsca and 
Engineering Construc 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


Mebane, N. C.—The Durham Hos- 
iery Mills No. 8, located here, are 
idije and it is understood that the 
plant and équipment are being of- 
fered for sale. 

Marion, N. C.—The Marion Manu- 
facturing Company, has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 2% per .cent. 
The eompany recently increased its 
capital stock to $750,000. 


Anniston, Ala.— Contract for the 
erection of the addition to the 
American Net and Twine Co., is ex- 
pexted to be let within a short time. 
As previously reported, the addition 
will be 2 stories, 114x114 feet. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. — The Dixie 
Mercerizing Company, which has 
had plans for some time for the 
erection of an additional building, 
has decided to postpone building for 
the present. 

Greenwood, S. C.—The contract 
was let to Fiske-Carter Cons'ruction 
Company, of Greenville, for the 
erection of a large addition and en- 
gine room to the Greenwood cotton 
mill. 

The addition to the mill building 
will be 75 by 80 feet in dimension, 
two stories high, and will provide 
space for about 5,000 more spindles. 
rhe addition to the engine room 
will be 40 by 50 feet in dimension. 
The machinery of the mill will be 
rearranged, it was stated, the addi- 
lion affording much more space 
{han will be taken by the spindles 
to be installed. 

The Greenwood Cotton Mills, of 
which J. C. Self is president, now 
have upwards of 50,000 spindles. 

The contract for the addition to 
the plant was let in the office of J. 
E. Sirrine & Co., mill engineers. 

Augusta, Ga.—George E. Spofford, 
Augusta and New York, has been 
re-elected president at the annual 
meeting of the directors of the 
Langley, Aiken and Seminole Mills 
here. 

Other officers re-elected were 
George E. Leonard, New York, sec- 
retary and treasurer, and J. F. 
Sofge, Augusta, assistant secretary 
and treasurer. 

W. C. Langley, New York, chair- 
man of the board of directors, pre- 
sided. Other directors present in- 
cluded Leavelle MecCampbell, Wil- 
liam McKinley, John C. Hughes and 
Louis O'Connor, all of New York. 

Mooresville, N. C. — The stock- 
holders of the Mooresville Cotton 
Mills, at a special meeting, unani- 
mously approved a plan of refinan- 
cing submitted by the board of di- 
rectors, the details of which will be 
announced at a later date. Out of 
25,000 shares oulstanding, more than 
23,000 shares were represented at the 
meeting and unanimously approved 
this plan. 


It is understood that the company, 
under the re-organization plan, will 
issue $500,000 in new Class A prefer- 
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red stock, part of proceeds from 
this issue is fo be used in reducing 


present indebtedness and part for 
working capital. The present com- 
mon stock will be converted into 


stock of no par value. 


Charlotte, N. C—The Pinoco Mills, 
Inc., have been organized to oper- 
ate the weave mill to be built here 
by the National Fabric Company. 
The latter company recently pur- 
chased a site of 100 acres on the 
Mount Holly road, near here, as 
noted, and expects to begin con- 
struction of the mill within a short 
time. The plant will have 100 jac- 
quard looms for the manulfacture 
of brocaded fabrics. 

F. H. Schloss, president of the 
Pinoco Mills, is also president of hte 
Darlington Textile Company, Paw- 
tucket, R. L, for which the National 
Fabric Company is selling agent. 


Burlington, N. C.—Five new hos- 
iery mills are slated here for the 
first six months of the year, and 
four of them have assumed the 
shape of organization, with two new 
building contracts let and work be- 
gun. 

One of these mills moving here 
from a distant State will bring 470 
knitting machines, and will be one 
of the largest mills in the big fam- 
ily group. 

Persons interested in the promo- 
tion of these new mills, some of 
them at present associates in knit- 
ting properties, and others entering 
the field as pioneers, for one reason 
or another “have nothing to say” 
about their plans. 


Biltmore, N. G—The new Sayles 
Finishing Plant here is expected to 
begin full operations by the end of 
this week. 

Eighteen months have elapsed 
since the construction of the new 
Soulhern factory was started by the 
Sayles Finishing Plants, and it is es- 
timated that nearly $2,000,000 was 
spent in carrying out the project. 
It is declared one of the most up-to- 
date and fully equipped finishing 
plants in the South. Once operations 
are under way, company officials are 
of the opinion that its facilities will 
be taxed. 

The removal of the equipment of 
Department Di and Department D9, 
from the Saylesville plant to the 
new factory at Biltmore, is now 
practically completed, the last of the 
machinery now being en route. The 
removal was decided upon because 
it was found impossible to operate 
these two departments at a profit, in 
Saylesville. Department D1 handles 
gray goods, and Department D9 is 
for sheets and pillowcases. 


Elmira Mill Sold For 
$200,000 


Burlington, N. C—The sale of the 
Elmira Mill for $200,000 has been 
confirmed by the court. W.. T. 
Cheatham and R. W. Barnwell, of 
Burlington, were the purchasers. 

Mr. Cheatham, who has been in 
the textile business five years, will 
be president and general manager 
of a new corporation that will oper- 
ate the big plant, with Mr. Barn- 
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LA OIE DE CHATILLON 
Soc. An. Italiana—Capital 200,000,000 Lires—Milan, Italy 
RAYON (Viscose), 
DAILY OUTPUT 50,000 lbs. | 
“SERIS” “CHA TILAINE” 
Artificial Schappe Artificial Wool 
ARTIFICIAL STRAW ARTIFICIAL HORSEHAIR 
SOLE SELLING AGENTS AND DISTRIBUTORS U. 8. A. 
ASIAM, Inc. 
59 Pearl St., New York City Whitehall 8572-8389 
John L. Davidson, Southern Representative 


BARB 


FRAMINGHAM , MASS. 
WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


TRADE MARK 


ER-COLMAN COMPANY 


OEBENEBRAL OFFICES AND PLANT 


ROCKFORD ,ILL.U.S.A. 
OREENVILLE . S.C. 


Established 1872 


367 W. Water St. 


BALING PRESS 


FOR CLOTH OR YARN 


Size—to suit your needs. 
Power—50 to 500 tons. 
Also Hydraulic Presses and Pumps 
Let us send you our Catalogue. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.,inc 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


hand. 


For prompt 


you call. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Day Phone ivy 0100 
Night Phone ivy 1287 


Westinghouse Service 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 


426 Marietta Street 
Atianta, Ga. 


Make a note of these telephone numbers, and keep them on 


service in case of electrical troubles of any kind, 


you are sure of quick answer and skilled workmanship, when 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Day Phone 604 
Night Phone 1985-J 


210 E. Sixth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Atlanta 
Georgia 


Reliable Humi 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Boston Charlotte Greenville 
Massachusette North Carolina South Caretina 


well, connected with the mill 12 
years, as its secretary and treasurer. 

Under the plan of reorganization 
of the mill, the name will be 
changed in the general scheme, but 
what it is to be has not been de- 
cided upon. 


Asked if he was prepared to make 
a statement about the probable date 
of resumption of work, Mr. Cheat- 
ham said: “We expect to have the 
plant on an operating basis just as 
soon as it can be done.’ He inti- 
mated that at least a part of the 
machinery will be running within 
the next 30 days, and gradually in- 
creasing until everything is back on 
a full time production basis. 

The mill property consists of 657 
looms and 10,000 spindles, with a 
complete dyeing and finishing de- 
partment. It has also one of the 
late equipments to process rayon. 

According to the statement given 
out by Mr. Cheatham, the mill will 
go back on its regular work, making 
cotton dress goods and cotton and 
rayon mixtures. It makes both sta- 
ple and fancies in these classes. 

Throughout the equipment of the 
plant has been kept modernized by 
the installation of new machinery 
and processes in the finishing and 
dyeing department. 


Textile Fraternity Wants 
Arkwright Membership 


At a meeting of the Research Com- 
mittee and the officers of The Ark- 
wrights, F. Gordon Cobb, president 
of the organization, presented appli- 
cation for membership from the 
chapter of the Phi Psi Fraternity at 
North Carolina State College, West 
Raleigh, N. C. 

This fraternity is recognized as 
one of the most highly regarded 
among textile schools and its chap- 
ter at the North Carolina State Col- 
lege is a very live one. 

This application was passed on by 
the Research Committee and the 
following test assigned: 

Test: Test to determine the dif- 
ference in breaking strength of 
yarns with a setting of feed plate to 
licker-ins of 7-1000 as compared with 


settings of 10-1000, 20-1000 and 23- 
1000. The above test to be made 
from 10-ounce lap, then with 12- 


ounce lap and with 14-ounce lap. 


FABREEKA 


The Standard Textile Belting 
USED throughout the Industry 


BECAUSE 


It is waterproof 
It has long life 
It gives increased production 


It costs less 


ASK US 


J. Russell McElwee Manager 
John W. Evans Representative 
Robert M. Roberts Representative 


Fabreeka Belting Co. 


Southern Headquarters, ROCK HILL, S. C. 
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Discuss Research and 
Textile Testing 


‘(Continued from Page 13) 


name to ‘Standard methods for test- 
ing woven fabrics. 

“The annual report of the com- 
mittee for 1917 states in effect that 
the work of the past year has dis- 
covered many discrepencies in the 
attempts to use D39-16T and thal 
many suggestions had been made for 
increasing the activities of the com- 
mittee, 


“The main cause of the chaos was 
the discrepancy in tensile tests on 
different types of machines in the 
same laboratory and on the same 
type of machines in different labora- 
tories. Tensile tests, as a rule, are 
more readily standardized than most 
tests so as to be practically inde- 
pendent of the variations of the 
testing machines and the operators. 
In this case, it took until 1922 be- 
fore a tentative standard for ten- 
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sile testing machine was reported 
by sub-committee three, appointed 
in 1918 as a part of the plan of the 
special sub-committee. This delay 
doubtless was due in part to con- 
fusion as to the causes of the dis- 
crepancies, many of which were nol 
due to machine variants but to vary- 
ing humidity. We may say safely 
now that the repeatability and ac- 
curacy of tests on textiles is quite as 
good as that on a number of mate- 
ria's which always have been recog- 
nized as engineering materials. 

“Cotton fabrics were the base of 
all of our studies up to 1923. Since 
then we have introduced studies on 
wool, knil goods, rope and cordage, 
jute sugar bags, rayon and asbestos 
textiles. 

“On the whole, it seems clear now 
that we shall not be handicapped by 
scope or lack of accuracy in testing 
methods and that we may confident- 
ly look forward to increasing useful- 
ness to the textile industries as a 
whole.” 


obtaining for 


Outlook Improved For 
Cotton Goods 


The cotton textile industry has 
seen its worst days and should ex- 
perience a period of relative pros- 
perity and activily, in the opinion 
of Worth street merchants, who de- 
clared recently that cotton manu- 
facturing turned the corner on the 
first of this year. The low price 
cotton goods, which 
meant a minimum risk to. the pur- 
chaser, was an important factor in 
the reviving of the cotton trade, 
they said, coupled with the low in- 
ventories carried by distributors 
before January 1. Buying has been 
active and confident since then for 
prompt and future delivery. 

Floyd W. Jefferson, chairman of 
the executive committee of the 
Hunter Manufacturing and Commis- 
sion Company, offered an explana- 
lion of the apparent contradiction 
presented by the financial reports of 
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cotton mills for 1926, which often 
show serious losses, and the optim- 
ism which the owners of these milis 
are radiating. 

“Comeident with the many opti- 
mistic expressions which are ema- 
nating from mill centers and Worth 
street,” he declared, “the trade pa- 
pers are publishing daily financial 
statements of textile plants, reflect- 
ing the results of 1926 in profits and 
losses. It is rather hard for the 
layman to reconcile these optimistic 
opinions with the serious losses 
frequently shown in the financial 
reports. 

“The answer to the ensigma is 
that there was a decided turn for 
the better with the beginning of the 
current year. Figures recently as- 
sembled by the Association of Cot- 
ton Textile Merchants and by the 
Department of Commerce show that 
the volume of business booked in 
January broke all records. This 
volume was composed of spot busi- 
ness which absorbed existing stocks 
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HENRY L. SCOTT CO. 
101 Blackstone St. 
PROVIDENCE, R. 


SCOTT 
The Standard of The World For Tests of Fabrics, 


Yarns, Twines, Etc. 


Direct Southern Representative 


The Aldrich Machine Works 
Greenwood, South Carolina 
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of merchandise, and it also included 
the placing of orders for forward 
commitments. The prices realized 
on the stock goods were lower than 
actual cost in many instances, but 
the prices on the forward commit- 
ments were fairly satisfactory. The 
mills should be able to realize a fair 
profit from the latter sales and the 
co‘ton. textile industry is looking 
forward to a satisfactory year. 
“During 1926 cotton mills were 
operating in a period of dullness 
and constantly declining raw mate- 
rial prices, which meant a commen- 
surate decline in fabric quotations. 
Long staple cotton declined during 
the year from 29% cents to 21 cents 
a pound; rayon fell from $2 to $1.45 


a pound, and crack double extra 
Japan silk fell from $7 to $5 a 
pound. With these raw material 


declines it followed naturally that 
woven fabries fell in value. 


“The factors of distribution—cut- 
fers, converters and jobbers—could 
not be blamed under these condi- 
tions for withholding their usual 
forward commitments from the 
market. It was a matter of self- 
preservation to them. They sensed 
the faet that fabric declines would 
follow the drop in the prices of raw 
materials. The general order of the 
day during 1926, therefore, was 
hand-to-mouth buying, supplanting 
the liberal forward commitments of 
distributers former years. In 
order to keep operating, the mills 
were compelled to make up cloth in 
anticipation of receiving orders. 
The cloth had to be sold eventually, 
in line with the generally declining 
prices of raw materials. The mills 
were involved in seriou’ losses. 

“During last year, however, there 
were encouraging factors. While 
the production of cloth was large, 
consumption was even larger, and 
considerable absorption of merchan- 
dise took place. The trade took all 
that the mills made and, better still, 
absorbed a large part of the accum- 
ulation of previous years. 

“Prices of raw materials are sta- 
bilized now. Recognizing this fact, 
the distributive factors, since the 
opening of the year, have been func- 
tioning normally by making forward 
commitments on merchandise with 
a view to carrying stocks of goods 
and forsaking the hand-to-mouth 
policy of last year. Ht is realized 
that prices of raw materials and of 
finished goods are well sustained, 
and that they display, if anything, 
a tendency to advance.” 


S. F. Dribben, vice-president of 
the Cone Export and Commission 
Company, said there was a general 
realization among distributers that 
the element of risk had been re- 
moved from purchases of cloth be- 
cause of current low prices. “Con- 
fidence in values represented by 
these prices,” he added, “justifies 
the large spot and future business 
which has been placed in all lines 
of s‘aple cotton fabrics during the 
last sixty days. The present activ- 
ity is not speculative, and is merely 
the result of the existence of low 
inventories and an attractive price 
level for cloths. The low prices 
have increased consumption, and, as 
the census figures show, this in- 
crease will offset the larger cotton 
crop.—New York Times. 
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Obituary 


John S. Roberts. 


John §S. Roberts, president and 
founder of the Georgia Webbing & 
‘Tape Co., died at his home in Colum- 
bus, Ga. Friday March iith. Mr. 
Roberts had been declining in health 
for a number of years, but had been 
active in the affairs of the mi‘! until 
about a month ago and since thal 
time his health has failed rapidly. 


He has been one of the conspicious 
characters in the Southern cotton 
mill industry, Commencing his ac- 
tivities in the Eagle and Phenix Mills 


at Columbus, Ga. as a very young 


man and after remaining with those 
mills for a period of twenty-five 
years became identified with the 
mills of the Cannon interests, being 
engaged alt Kannapolis and Concord. 
He subsequently returned;to Colum- 
bus where he became stiperintend- 
ent of the Hamburger Cotton Mills 
and remained there until taking up 
his duties as chief inspector of cot- 
fon goods in Georgia for the Quar- 
termasters Department during .the 
war. 


Upon concluding these services he 
founded the Georgia Webbing & 
Tape Co., of which, he was president 
al the time of his death. He also 
recently established the Roberts 
Braiding Company. 


Mr. Roberts was a familiar figure 
at all gatherings of textile men and 
was especially active in the South- 
ern Textile Association. Few men 
possessed the instinctive knowledge 
of the textile industry as did Mr. 
Roberts and coupled with this talent 
was keen business judgment and 
executive ability. 


Joseph J. Smith. 


Joseph J. Smith, president of the 
Firth-Smith Company, of Boston, 
‘Mass., manufacturers of textile ma- 
chinery appliances, died in Greens- 
boro, N. C.. suddenly from a heart 
attack. 


Mr. Smith for years has been com- 
ing to the South at this time of the 
vear on business and for recreation, 
stopping for some time each season 
in Augusta, Ga. It was always his 
custom to spend a few days in 
Greenville, visiting mill men. The 
Firth-Smith Company manufactur- 
ed card stripping and vacuum clean- 
ing machines. Mr. Smith was sole 
owner of the company, which was 
founded 40 years ago by William 
Firth. 


Mr. Smith was well known among 
textile men throughout the South 
and East. He was a prominent fig- 
ure alt conventions and other gather- 
ings of textile manufacturers. 


4. T. Cothran. 


J. T. Cothran, overseer of spinning 
at the Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, 
S. C.. died in a hospital there after 
a short illness. Mr. Cothran was 
widely known as an efficient over- 
seer and had been one of the most 
successful mill men im his section. 
He was actively identified with local 
affairs in Spartanburg and was a 
leader in religious and civie work in 
his community. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL 
Box 44, Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers of Double Loop Hook Banding for Cards, 
Spinning, Twisters and Spoolers. 


Thomas Grate Bars 
“PROVE THEIR WORTH” 


“The W-S-D Grate Bars have proven quits satisfactory to us. 
The fact that we continue to order the bars is }rima facie evidence 
that we consider them satisfactory.” 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


THOMAS W-S-D Grates have real merit and are used by rep- 
resentative concerns in all sections. Let us submit proposal with 
full data for your plant. 


THOMAS GRATE BAR CO., Birmingham, Ala. 


Dixon's Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling 
Device, three Saddles in one, algo Dixon's Patent Round Head Stirrup 


Send for samples to 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE Co. 
Bristol, R. I. 
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at the next 


PROTECTION 
an item of 
business + 


The safeguarding of industrial 
property against trespass and more 
malicious intrusion is an item of 
business deserving the utmost at- 
tention. 


At the next directors meeting, con- 
sider carefully the permanent eco- 
nomical protection afforded by 
Page Chain Link Fence. Buildings, 
materialv~and tools are safe behind 
this impassable barrier. Intruders 
are kept at a distance and fire haz- 
ard lessened. 


Page Fence is constructed sturdy 
and strong to give many years of 
service. Copper-bearing steel, 
heavily galvanized after weaving. 
{ Fittings as well are zinc coated to 
resist rust. 


General 
Equipment 
Company 


1411 South Mint St. 
Post Office Box 412 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Chain Link 


FENCE 
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A Big Man and a Big Job 


Greenville is. proud to join the 
leading textile cities of the South in 
welcoming Walker D. Hines, who is 
making a tour of the textile area of 
the country in the interest of the 
recently organized Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute. Mr. Hines will find in Green- 
ville a tremendous textile outlay di- 
rected by capable men and operated 
by loyal, intelligent workers. 

The visit of Mr. Hines to Green- 
ville is important not solely because 
if gives the city an opportunity to 
entertain a man of large achieve- 
ments. It is important primarily be- 
cause Greenville’s welfare—both_in- 
dustrially and commercially—is in- 
fertwined with the vision Mr. Hines 
has for the textile industry. 

Scientific merchandising principles 
have been applied to practically all 
of the American industries and have 
accounted largely for their great 
success. Without advanced mer- 
chandising the automotive industry, 
for example, could not have made 
its giant strides. In the textile in- 
dustry the practice has been to ac- 
centuate production and to let mer- 
chandising take care of itself. 

That was all meht as long as peo- 
ple wanted the production of the 
cotton textile plants in the quanti- 
ty and’ quality they manufactured 
goods. We have gone on building 
mills and adding spindles with the 
belief that the demand would con- 
tinue in the same proportion as be- 
fore would continue in the same 
proportion as before and competition 


would be negligible. But there has 
been a fly in the oinment. Styles 
have eut down the use of cotton 


goods, and in addition there has been 
damaging competition from other 
textiles such as silk and rayon. 

The situation reached a crux last 
vear and resulted in the formation 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute to 
apply the same formula to the cot- 
ton textile industry that has been 
applied to other great industries. 
Business can no longer be satisfied 
with mere production. It must cre- 
ate and stimulate desires, study con- 
sumers and give them what they 
want at the prices desired. This pro- 
cess is called “merchandising,” but 
it might just as well be called “sell- 
ing,” for it is the business of. caus- 
ing the consumer to consume, Every 
industry, large and small, is vitally 
concerned in the process. 

Mr. Hines is the gentleman chosen 
by the cotton manufacturers to in- 
troduce advanced scientific princi- 
ples of merchandising into their in- 
dustry. It is a. (great task and a 
great opportunity. Few men have 
ever been given a large assignment. 
Mr. Hines is entitled to a full meas- 
ure of cooperation and sympathy. 
And he should get plenty of encour- 
agement in Greenville, for a success 
of his job will prove of much benefit 
to this great cotton 
community.—Greenville News. 


Cottons i in 1 the Orient 

It is many years since the Right 
Rev. Charles H. Brent, at that time 
Protestant Episcopal Diocesan of 
the Philippine Islands, formally pro- 
tested against the action of Cong- 
ress in changing import duties on 
print cloth entering the Philippines 
in such a way as effectually to shut 


out European made, wide “splits.” 

This gave a predominating pref- 
erence to the narrow American 
brands. Since then the islands have 
come to be one of the most import- 
ant overseas markets for American 
cotton goods. 

How long they will remain so is 
problematical, for cotton manufac- 
turing of the coarser sorts is evi- 
dently to become one of the Philip- 


pine infant industries if we may 
judge from a recent advertisement 
in the help wanted columns of a 


Lancashire newspaper. This adver- 


tisement called for a cotton mill 
manager with experience in heavy 
sheetings, denims and drills for a 
mill in Manila. 


the 
seeing that 


The cotton goods trade of 
Philippines is important, 
it now amounts to between 10 and 
15 per cent of our total exports of 
this class of merchandise, measured 
by value, and over eighty million 
square yards by volume, It is an 
outlet our domestic mills can ill af- 
ford to lose. Both New England and 
the South saw with dismay the ease 
with which the development of cot- 
fon. manufacturing in Japan and 
China well nigh wiped out our once 
considerable exports to China. Lan- 
cashire, too, looks dolefully at the 
inroads which Indian mills and Jap- 
anese exports have made in the Eng- 
lish sales of cotton cloth to India. 
which is the largest export market 
of the United Kingdom. 

In pre-war years India imported 
2.600,000,000 vards and manufactur- 
ed 1,000,000,000 yards. The 1925-26 
figures show imports to have fallen 
to 1,600.000,000 yards, while manufac- 
tures in the domestic mills have in- 
creased to 2,000,000,000 yvards. Dur- 
cia the same period English gray 
clofh exports to India, dropped 23 
per cent in volume, while the Jap- 
anese exports increased by 30 per 
cent. On the other hand, the present 


position in China is that Japan sup- 


plies two-thirds of the imports of 
manufaetured cottons and also owns 
45 out of 145 cotton spinning mills 
in that country. 

Here is a fertile field for the re- 
cently organized Cotton Textile In- 
stitute, since the American industry 
finds itself in a position in which 
foreign trade is no longer an ele- 
ment that can be neglected with im- 
punity—New York Evening Post. 


Cotton Goods Census 


—The 
of Commerce announces 


Washington, 
ment 


Depart- 
that, 


according to data collected at the 
biennial census of manufaeturers 
faken in 1926. the establishments 


whose principal products were cot- 
ton goods reported, for 1925, a total 
output valued at $1,714,367,787. This 
represents a decrease of 9.8 per cent 
as compared with $1,901,125,703 for 
1923 but exceeds the corresponding 
total for 19241, $1,278,220,831, by 34.1 
per cent. 

The total for 
follows: Woven 
inches in width, 7, 
vards, valued af 
fon yarns sale, 
pounds, $313,060,245; cotton 
37,585,368 pounds, $59,875,776; cotton 
waste for sale, 417,094,448 pounds, 
$40,622,879; other products, $55,669,- 
856. The leading items entering into 
the total for woven goods were the 


1925 is made up as 
goods, over i2 
773,468,028 square 
$1,245,139,031: cot- 
626,356,804 
thread, 
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Save in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


They are lighter and stronger, 
made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- 
ness. Stronger than inch boards, 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 

Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 
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Becky Ann’s Books 


Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“A Man Without a 
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“Only a Factory Boy” 
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“The Better Way” 
Price $1.00 Each 


Order from 
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Chariotte, N. C. 
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following: Sheetings, 1,638,168,738 
square yards, valued at $180,357,058; 
print cloth, 1,153,813,770 square 
vards, $97,262,908; twills and sateens, 
532,830,805 square yards, $84,133,051; 
cord fabries for tires, 176,964,466 
square yards, $80,478,625; ginghams, 
356,475,999 square yards, $57,591,279; 
shirtings, not silk-striped nor rayon- 
striped, 372,106,936 square yards, 
$56,534,114: cotton flannel (canton 
flannel, flannelettes, and blanket- 
ings), 375,415,819 square yards, $53,- 
606,741: cloth composed of cotton 
and silk or other vegetable fiber and 
silk ‘except silk-striped shirtings), 
177,106,868 square vards, $51,671,221; 
denims, 180,491,656 square yards, 
$46.092,096: lawns, nainsooks, cam- 
brics, and similar muslins, 324,087,- 
427 square yards, $43,323,433. 

The cotton goods industry em- 
braces mills engaged primarily in 
any of the processes preparatory to 
spinning, in spinning, or -in_ the 
weaving of piece goods. (Manufac- 
turers of cot‘on knit goods are nol 
included, bheing classified in the 
“Knit Goods” industry. 

Of the 1366 establishments re- 
porting for 1925, 364 were located in 
North Carolina, 178 in Massachu- 
setts, 162 in South Carolina, 134 In 
Georgia, 115 in Pennsylvania, 75 in 
Rhode Island, 68 in Alabama, 43 in 
New York, 42 in Connecticut, 27 in 
New Jersey, 24 in Texas, 20 in Ten- 
nessee, 17 in New Hampshire, 16 in 
Maine, 14 in Llinois, 11 in Missis- 
sippi, 10 in Virgmia, 8 in Maryland, 
6 n Ohio, 6 in Wisconsin, 5 in Ken- 
lucky, and the remaining 21 in 9 
other States. In 1923 the industry 
was represented by 1,375 establish- 
ments, the decrease to 1,366 in 1925 
being the net result of a gam of 134 
establishments and a loss of 143. 
The loss is accounted for as follows: 
Out of busimess, 74: idle, 41: re- 
ported commodities other than cot- 
ton goods as products of greatest 
value and therefore transferred to 
the appropriate industries, 28. 


Best Coton Goods Season in 
Several Years is Forecast 


The best season in four years for 
the cotton goods industry is now in 
progress, according to George R. 
Fogarty, president of the Mills & 
Gibbs Corporation, one of the leading 
fine goods merchandising and con- 
verting houses in the trade. But it 
could prove much more prosperous 
if the mills and distributers were 
able to meet a national demand for 
wash goods. These cannot be sup- 
plied in sufficient volume because 
hand-to-mouth buying during 1926 
had curtailed their production. 

Mr. Fogarty stated that business 
in cotton goods of all descriptions, 
but especially cotton-and-silk, ray- 
on-and eotton and all-rayon wash 
goods for dress, slip or underwear 
purposes, has reached such great 
proportions since the turn of the 
year that few mills are able to keep 
up with orders in hand, and most 
mills are booked months ahead on 
all they can produce. For the first 
time in years the industry is able 
to make a fairly good profit. 

He pointed out that the trade is 
under severe pressure to accomplish 
in four months what it has usually 
taken nine months to do in the past 
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that of maintaining seasonal pro- 
duction and deliveries. While the 
market is not likely to make up for 
the time lost during the fourth 
uarter of last vear, owing to hesitant, 
hand-to-mouth buying, yet pros- 
pects are for a very successful sea- 
son in the four or five active months 
remaining. 

The demand is for better quality 
goods in sik of rayon and cotton 
mixtures, said Mr. Fogarty. Almost 
anything of silky appearance, al 
popular prices, and presenting drap- 
ing qualities, but properly styled, 
sells on sight, and contracts calling 
for shipments several months ahead 
indicate that buyers are confident of 
a well-sustained turnover. That cot- 
ton goods are more attractively 
styled than ever before, is his firm 
conviction, and low prices add a 
stimulus that cannot be overempha- 
sized, 

Several large dress manufacturers 
have told Mr. Fogarty that the Feb- 
ruary and March returns on their 
spring showings have been stagger- 
ing.—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


New Aluminum Paint Book 


The Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica has just issued a very interes|- 
ing and instructive book on alumi- 
num paint. The book gives detailed 
information as to the conyposition of 
aluminum paint, its properties and 
uses, with special attention to ils 
preservative powers, reflectivity and 
lighting efficiency. It presents full 
information concerning aluminum 
paint and will be received with un- 
usual interest because of the grow- 
ing extent with which this paint is 
being employed in the textile indus- 
try. 

Copies of the book may be had 
upon request to the company atl 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Texas Textile Association 
Meeting 

The Texas Textile Association will 
hold its annual meeting at Waco, on 
May 20 and 21, according to an- 
nouncement by Dan H. Poole, secre- 
tary and treasurer. The meeting 
will be held at Hotel Raleigh and a 
large attendance is expected, 

An interesting program including 
a technical discussion of various 
cotton manufacturing problems is 
heing arranged and will be an- 
nounced later. 

J. G. Coman is president of the 
Texas ‘Textile Association, D. D. 
Towers is first vice-president, J. W. 
Hunt, second vice-president and Mr. 
Poole secretary-treasurer. 


Textile Institute Adds Eight 
Members 

George A. Sloan, secretary of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Ine. an- 
nounces that eight mills have just 
heen added to the Institute’s mem- 
bership. Four Southern mills and 
four New England. 

The new members are: Dallas CGot- 
ton Mills, Co., Dallas: Davis Millis. 
Fall River, Mass.; Esmond Mills, 
Esmond, R. I.; Hillsboro Cotton Mills, 
Hillsboro, Tex.: Monticello CGotton 
Mil's, Monticello, Ark.; Monument 
Mills, Housatonic, Mass.: Patterson 
Mills Co., Rosemary, N. C.; Stevens 
Manufacturing Co., Fall River, Mass. 


“INO 0 
Dixie Mercerized Yarns 
give you 


Certified Satisfaction 


DIXIE MERCERIZING COMPANY 
Spinners and Processors 


a » 


q Facts are essential to 
efficient industrial 
operation. Particu- 
larly valuable are 
those facts which af- 
fect the conduct of 
processes. 


“International” 
naturally, acquired jj 
many facts concern- | 
ing the use of salt | 
which are valuable to 
industrial users. This 
knowledge is gladly 
shared through the 
cooperation extended 
by “International” 
service. 

INTERNATIONAL 


SALT COMPANY, Inc. 
475 Fifth Avcnue, New York 


RECEPTACLES for INDUSTRY 


Gill Cans Bobbin Boxes 
Trucks Mill Boxes, Baskets 
Waste Hampers Shipping Boxes 


DIAMOND STATE FIBRE CO. -_ Bridgeport, Pa. 


Offices in the principal Cities and in Canada 


Celoron products are Manufactured and Sold by the Celoron Co., 
a separate Division of the Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Roving Cans 
Doffing Cars 


Barrels 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS. 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintendents and over- 
seers of every cotton mill in the South. Please fill in the enolosed 
blank and send it to us. 


i923 
Name of Mill 
Town 
Spinning Spindles ttn Looms 
Superintendent 


Carder 


Spinner 


Weaver 


Cloth Room 


Dyer 


Master Mechanio 


Recent changes 


VERY LOW EXCURSION FARES 


TO FLORIDA AND HAVANA, CUBA 
VIA 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 


Tickets on Sale 


March 12th, 19th and 26th—April 2nd, 9th and 14th 


Final return limit 15 days after date of sale. 


Round trip fares 
From To 


Charlotte Jacksonville $16.67 
Tampa 25.08 

St. Petersburg 25.98 

Sarasota 26.68 

7 Fort Myers 28.25 

- W. Palm Beach 28.52 
Fort Miami $1.16 


Proportionate Fares from intermediate stations. 

Reduced fares will apply to all stations in Florida. 

Consult ticket agent for fares and other details. Baggage 
will be checked. 


For information, schedule and rates, apply to: 


B. Harris, D. T. A. John T. West, D. T. A. 
Charlotte, N. C. Raleigh, N. C. 


Thursday, March 17, 1927. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY | 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Index To Advertisers 


Where a — aplears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appears in this issue. 
Page Page 
— 
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Pennsylvania Hotel . 3b 
Carrier Engineering ‘Corp. 29 Perkins, B. F. & Son, a 35 
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(Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 11 Polk, R. L. Co 
(Charlotte Manufacturing Co. 
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Cocker Machine & Foundry — Stop Maulpment Co. 22 
ollins Bros. Machine Co. Rogers Fibre Co. 
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Corn Products Refining Co. 2 cw ees: 
Courtney, Dana 3S. Co. 
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Curran & Barry 39 Scott, Henry L. & Co. 24 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 24 & Go 28 
Catier-Hammer ity. Seydel Chemical Co. _ 34 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 19 Shambow Shuttle Co. 9 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Ine. _ 32 Seydel-Woolley Co. -.._- — 
Denison Mfg. Co. —  Siggers & Siggers sed 
Diamond State Fibre Co. . 27 Sirrine, J. B. & Co. 2 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 25 Slaughter, G. G, aateiennaienens - 40 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 27 Sonneborn, L. Sons __._.. 21 
Drake Corp. Sonoco Products 
Draper, E. 8. 229 Southern Ry. — 
Draper Corp. —_ Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. — 
Pronsfield Bros. — Spaulding Fibre Co 13 
Dunning & Roschert Press (o., Inc. 23 Southern Textile Banding Mill 25 
Duplan Silk Corp. — Spray Painting & chasis Equip- 
DuPont de Nemours, E. I. & Co. — ment Sales Co. 33 
DuPont Rayon Co. — Stafford Co. 
Staley, A. E. Mfg. Co. 12 
Kastwood, Benjamin Co. — Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. -b 
Eaton, Paul B. te _ 30 Stein, Hall & Co. 
— Stone, Chas. H. 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. ~- 
Economy Baler Co. 38 Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 28 —T— 
ontwistle, T. C. “Taylor Instrument Companies 
Ferguson Gear Co. ome 
Ford, J. B. Co 30 Roller Bearing Co. 
Flexible Steele Lacing Co. 19 Tolhurst Machine Works 
Foster Machine Co. — Tripod Paint Co. ele 19 
Fournier & Lemoine 
Franklin Process United Chemical Products Co. 39 
|. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. U. § Shute 
General Electric Co. S. Ring Traveler Co. -- 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. — Universal Winding Co. 34 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Greist Mfg. Co. ‘4 Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
Fred’k Vietor & Acheli 
Hart Products Corp.  Wogel, Joseph A. Co. 
H. B. American Machine Co. 10 ' jai 
Hollingsworth, J. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 39. Washburn -- 
Howard-Hickory Watts, Ridley & Co. 33 
Hunt, Rodney Machine Co. 30 Wellington, Sears Co. EE Se 32 
Hvatt Roller Bearing Co. — Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 23 
Industrial Fibre Co. — Whitin Machine Works 
International Salt Co., Inc. 27 Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 26 
Jacobs, E. H. & Co — Williams, J. H. Co. 40 
Wilts Veneer Co. 26 
Keever Starch Co. Woods, T. B. Co. 
Klipstein, A. & Co. — Woodward,Baldwin & Co. 32 


Cc. G. HENRY, President 


DOMESTIC 


HiPP 


Arkansas Cotton Growers’ Co-operative Association 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


An organization composed of 18,000 of the leading cotton producers in the 
States of Arkansas and Missouri. 


J. D. 


EXPORT 


ELDRIDGE, Secretary 
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The Need For a Survey of 


the World’s Textile 


Situation 
(Continued from Page 5) 

a company the leading textile units 
might jointly market their products 
along strictly American lines. Any 
study should give serious considera- 
tion to the application in foreign 
selling of the best methods of man- 
agement, distribution ald salesman- 
ship. 

The United States is one of the 
world’s great producers of textile 


fabrics. Its textile industry is in the 
van of the really great American 
industries, but its textile exports, 


especially cotton piece goods, are 
far out of line when compared with 
the exports of other leading indus- 
tries. By taking the initiative in a 
survey such as the foregoing, the 
textile industry of the United States 
would be advancing itself toward a 
really important place in world 
trade. 


Unfilled Orders For Cotton 
Goods Are Large 


Unfilled orders for standard cot- 
ton textiles increased to a record 
high level during February, accord- 
ing to reports for the month just 
compiled by the Association of Cot- 
ton Textile Merchants of New York. 
A decline of 15 per cent in stocks on 
hand also reflected the large volume 
of business transacted during the 
month. Stocks were lower at the 
end of February than they were for 
many months. 

Forward business on hand at the 
end of February was nearly equiv- 
alent’ to production through April 
at the rate of mill activity during 
the first two months of this year. 

Unfilled orders on February 28t 
amounted to 451,788,000 yards. Th 
was an increase of 4 per cent dur- 
ing the month from 449,604,000 yards 
on February ist. 


Stocks on hand February ist ag- 
gregated 221,306,000 yards. At the 
end of the month they had declined 
15 per cent to 192,392,000 yards. 

Sales during February amounted 
to 263,114,000 yards. They were 13.4 
per cent in excess of production 
which was 232,016,000 yards. Ship- 
ments were 260,930,000 yards, or 12.4 
per cent more than production. 


The reports compiled by the asso- 
ciation are based on yardage statis- 
tics of the manufacture and sale of 
upwards of 200 different classifica- 
tions of standard cotton cloths. They 
represent a large part of the total 
production of such goods in the 
United States. 

Comparison with February last 
year shows that sales of standard 
cotton textiles this year were 37.3 
per cent greater than they were in 
the same month last year, while 
production was 8 per cent greater 
this year than last year. 

Shipments during February, 1927, 
were 12.6 per cent greater than they 
were in February, 1926. Stocks on 
hand on February 28th were 27.6 per 
cent below stocks on hand on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1926. 

Unfilled orders at the end of Feb- 
ruary this year were 62.6 per cent 
greater than the amount of unfilled 
orders on hand on February 28, 1926. 
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Cotton Research By 
Government Bureau 


A colton research and service 
program aimed at the better coordi- 
nation of cotton supply and demand 
and for the purpose of increasing 
cotton consumption in the United 
States, has been put into operation 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Kco- 
nomics, Department of Agriculture, 
at Washington. 

“There is reason to believe,’ ac- 
cording to bureau economists, “that 
if all the possible new uses for cot- 
ton were taken advantage of, the 
consumption of’ cotton in the United 
States might be increased about 2,- 
000,000 baies a year.” 

An outstanding feature of the 
program is the collection of produc- 
lion and consumption data on cotton 
grades, staple, and character, under 
the direction of Dr. H. B. Killough, 
of Brown University. 

This year, typical samples of cot- 
Lon grown in different parts of the 
belt will be gathered and estimates 
will be issued periodically during 
the marketing season on the grade, 
staple and character of cotton pro- 
duced. These estimates will indi- 
cate the relative scarcity or abund- 
ance of cottons of particular types, 
and by indicating whether cotton is 
high or low in grade and quality, the 
facts will be disclosed as to what 
part of the crop is tenderable and 
what part is untenderable. 

A number of studies of cotton 
marketing are under way, the prin- 
cipal project being a study of cotton 
quotations, the factors influencing 
them, and how they are actually 
made in both futures and spot mar- 
kets. 

Dr. Killough made a prelimlinary 
Survey iast summer of the utiliza- 
tion of cotton in the manufacture of 
basic fabrics. This work is to be 
continued to list. the basic fabrics 
made of cotton and their customary 
uses, and the grade, staple, and 
character of the cotton used in the 
manufacture of the warp and filling 
yarns entering into these basic fab- 
rics, 


Leonard S. Little 


Spartanburg will not approve of 
the retirement of Leonard 8. Little, 
as general superintendent of the Pa- 
cific Mills at Lyman, to accept offi- 
clal position with a Delaware estab- 
lishment. As the head of things at 
the big Lyman plant, since it was 
pul in operation, Mr. Little has been 
accepted as a thoroughly satisfac- 
lory person in one of the big jobs 
of the Spartanburg textile business. 
He accomplished his task, became a 
delightful sort of person to do busi- 
ness with, made friends and has tak- 
en his place not only in the industry, 
but in the affairs of the city and the 
county. 


There will be no one to approve 
of his going, but if he must. or if he 
will, the best wishes of the folks 
of this part of the South go along 
with him to his new place. Of 
course, if he can move the Dela- 
ware plant down to South Carolina 
in due time, we will make room for 
it—Spartanburg Herald. 


BLEACHERS! 


"My bleach is better than yours"”.- 
"How do you get that way?"— 
“Well; my Solozone-—white is fast: 


I do not injure the fibre. 
I cut out Seconds. 

My goods don’t yellow. 
They are soft and elastic" 


"You win; but mine costs much less".-— 


"Wrong again. Couldn’t sell much if it 


I’?11 turn out three lots to your one, 


My labor is about one-third, 

So is my water and steam and 
Cost of equipment. 

I bet we’ll split even on cost".— 


THE ROESSLER AND HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 
713 Sixth Avenue New York 


inesring 


THE SUPERIOR PORCELAIN 


ic 
for 


Textile 
Machinery 


manufactured by 


No. 
Page-Madden Co. 
incorporated 
277 Ralph Ave., 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Samples and Catalog upon Request 
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PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business.. Over thirty years ac- 
tive practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 


Write for terms. Address 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS 


Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34N.U. Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the Bxamining 
Corps in the ‘United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 
views. 


PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Atterney 
Offices: 

406 Building 
Charlotte, N.C. Telephone #173 
and 
903 Grant Place N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


William and York Wilson 


Incorporated 


Cotton Brokers 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


Shaft-Box Oil Cover 

For Any Loom 

Prevents Grit Entering Bearings. 

Eliminates Clogged Oil Holes and 
Prevents Cloth Being Damaged by — 

| Flying Oil When Loom is Cleaned. . 

Attached in Oné Minute. 


Made of .32 Non-Corrosive Ternite to 

Fit Any Loom Shaft-Box; Price 20 | 

_ Cents Each, f. o. b. Spartanburg. 2% — 

+ Ten Days, Added 3% Discount Quan- _ 
tities of 1,000 or More. se 
Send Upper Half of One Shaft-Box 

_ to Insure Fit. 


Folder on Request. 


E. E. Child Company 
Spartanburg, 


& 
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Hines Concludes 
Conferences With 
Southern Mill Men 


‘Continued from Page 6) 


the bag manufacturing industry; 
collection and distribution of textile 
production and marketing statistics; 
organization of a group of osna- 
burg manufacturers and a group of 
print cloth mills. 

George N. Sloan, secretary of the 
Textile Institute, was present at the 
Atlanta meeting. 

George S. Harris, presided al the 
morning conferenee’ and introduced 
Mr. Hines, who outlined the pur- 
poses of the Cotton Textile Institute, 
and what, with the co-operation of 
the cotton textile men of the North 
and South, the organization hoped to 
accomplish for the cotton textile in- 
dusiry in general. He emphasized 
the creat results that would follow 
the division of the industry into 
properly co-ordinated, soundly func- 
tioning groups. Each group work- 
ing intelligently and agressively in 
its own sphere of activity and dif- 
fusing its knowledge and efforts to 
other units of the Cotton Textile 
Institute most gratifying results 
would follow in time, he said. 

Mr. Hines said, as he had remark- 
ed in other cities on his Southern 
get-acquainted tour, that the 
troubles of the cotton textile indus- 
try do not lie wholly in physical mill 
operation. The mills, he found,and 
was informed, were generally well 
managed. The weak link in the chain 
was in the merchandising of the 
products of thie mills, and this fact, 
he said, was widely recognized and 
admitted. 

Mr. Sloan’.told of the steps that 
were being taken with a hope of im- 


proving the prospects of the cotton 


bag men. He also spoke of other 
important things the  Institute’s 
staff was doing. 

At the executive session of the 
Cotton ‘Textile Institute a narrow 
sheetings group forty inches and un- 
der was organized, an advisory com- 
mittee, consisting of W. J. Vereen, 
chairman: A. W. Smith, A. B. Jen- 
nings, Lee Rodman, J, C. Evins, V. M. 
Montgomery and Allen Johnson were 
appointed, Further details will be 
worked out at subsequent meetings. 
An open conference was held in the 
morning. 


Those Present at Atlanta. 


The attendance at Atlanta includ- 
ed the following: 

Dr. L. G. Hardman, Governor- 
elect of Georgia. 

Robert EF. Maddot, a former presi- 
dent of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation, now president of the 
Atlanta and Lowry National Banks. 

M. B. Wellborn, chairman of board, 
Federal Reserve Bank. 


J. K. Ottley, president of the Fourth 


National Bank of Atlanta. 

Lane Young, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Citizens & Southern 
Banks. 

Clark Howell, editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution. 

(reorge 5. Harris, head of the Expo- 
sition Cotton Mills, of Georgia, 
presided. 

George A. Sloan, Secretary, Cot- 
ton ‘Textile Institute, New York. 
W. H. Hightower, Peerless Cotton 

Mills,, Thomaston, Ga. 


F. W. Vanness, Elberton Cotton Mills, 
Elberton, Ga. 

H. O. Davidson, Eagle & Phoenix 
Cotton Mills, Columbus, Ga. 

Charles N. Brown, Lincoln Cotton 
Mill Company, Evansville, Ind. 

S. H. Swint, Graniteville Manufac- 
turing Company, Graniteville, 8. C. 

Leavelle McCampbell, 
Mfg. Co., Graniteville, 8. C. 

Norman E. Elasas, Fulton Bag & Col- 
ton Mills,-Atlanta, Ga. 

E. S. Tichenor, Walton Cotton Mills 
Company, Monroe, Ga. 

P. E. Glenn, Exposition Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
S. Ethridge, Social! Circle Cotton 
Mill Company, Social Circle, Ga. 
Lewis D. Blake, Belton Mills, Belton, 
S. C. 

C. W. Mizell, Opp Nicolas 
Mills, Opp, Ala. 

H. Hooker, the Putman-Hooker 
Company, New York. 

H. W. Reding, Lockwood, Greene & 
Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 

Cason J. Gallaway, Unity 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga. 

C. M. Young, Georgia Webbing & 
Tape Co., Columbus, Ga. 

William H. Jones, George C. Spier & 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

W. W. MeLaurine, Secretary, Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers Assoc ia- 
tion, Charlotte, N. C. 

J. A. Mondeville, Mandeville Mills, 
Carroliton, Ga. 

A. W. Stubbs, Atlanta, Ga. 

M. C. Stone, Arkwright Mills, Spart- 
anbureg, 8S. C. 

M. L. Cates, Enoree and Arkwright 
Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C. 

M. E. Geer, Laurel Mills, Laurel, 
Miss. 

Joseph Bradley, Merrimack Mfg. Co., 
Huntsville, Ala. 

|. B. Morgan, Jr.. Morgan & Hamil- 
ton Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

H. W. Kirby, Cowpens Mills, Cow- 
pens, S. U. 
P. A. Merriam, U. 
Cedartown, Ga. 
C. €. UCobb, Geneva 
Geneva, Ala. 

W. J. Vereen, Moultrie Cotton Mills, 
Moultrie, Ga. 

L. L. Jones, 
Canton, Ga. 

Db. S. Cook, Pepperell Mig. Co., Ope- 
lika, Ala. 

H. L. Williams, Swift Mfg. UCo.., 
Columbus, Ga. 

Wm. A. Gately, Cotton Textile Insti- 
tute, New York City. 

I A. MeDaniel, Goodyear Clearwater 
Mills, Cedartown, Ga. 

Charles W. Ensign, Ensign Cotton 
Mills, Forsyth, Ga. 

Ll. Parmenter, Goodyear Clear- 
water Mills, Cedartown, Ga. 


Cotton 


Cotton 


S. Finishing Co.,, 


Cotton Mills, 


Canton Cotton Mills, 


John H. Cheatham, Georgia Kincaid 


Mills, Griffin, Ga. 

Wm. Parker, Jr.. Standard Cotton 
Mills Cedartown, Ga. 

David Clark, Southern Textile Bulle- 
tin, Charlotte, N. C. 

S. M. Beattie, Piedmont Mfg. Co., 
Piedmont, 8. C. 
Enslie Nicholson, 

Union, 8. C. 


Monarch Mills, 


J. Roy Fant, Monarch Mills, Union, 


S. C. 

C. J. Hood, secretary-treasurer, Har- 
mony Grove Mills, Commerce, Ga. 

M. G. Stone, general superintendent, 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., Pacolet, 8S. C.; 
Gainesville Cotton Mill, New Hol- 
land, Ga.; Whitney Mfg. Co., New- 
Holland, Ga. 

W. E. Lindsay, the D. E. Converse 
Co., Glendale, 8. C. 
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SECURITY 


The automobile with poor 
brakes cannot be operated 
with safety. Neither can 
the mill with dirty, slippery 
floors avoid accidents 
which are as unnecessary 
as they are costly. 


By the use of 


WYANDOTTE 
DETERGENT 


your floors can be cleaned 
and made so free from slip- 
periness ‘that they will be 
perfectly safe to the feet of 
your busy workers. 


Ask your supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


Textile Wet Finishing Machinery | 
Water Power Equipment 
Rolls—Wood. Metal, Rubber | 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY | 
3S} MILL STREET ORANGE, MASS. 


Loose Putte 


Moccasin Bushings 


ore 
GUARANTEED 
To Stop 


| Oi 


\ 
Here 
/ 
wict A 
TROUBLES 
THIS = 4 
THe ENO OF A 
WHITE FINE PLUG 
PLACED w THE 
BUSHING WALL 
THIS AMANNE 


FROM THE 
FILTERS THROUGH THE ~~ 
CAPILLARY PLUGS ANO FORMS A 

FILM ON THE GEARINGS INNER ~sUerace 


MOCCAS/N BUSHING CO. 
Chattiesen ocoga Tenn 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 


Bulletin Want Department 
Read in More than 95% of the . 


Southern Textile Mills 
Rate: $1.50 per inch per insertion 
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H. B. Jennings, Union-Buffalo Mills 
Co., Union, 8. C. 

J. H. Mayes, Fitzgerald Mills, Fitz- 
gerald, Ga. 

J. S. Dorn, Little River Mills, Wood- 
stock, Ga. 

H. F. Jones, Echota Cotton Mills, 
Calhoun, Ga. 

William H, Beattie, Mfg. Co., 
Inc., Jonesville, 

Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Alex Long, Aragon Baldwin Cotton 
Mills, Rock Hill, 8. C. 

V. M. Montgomery, Pacolet Mfg. Co., 
Spartanburg, 8. C. 

J. C. Evins, Clifton Mfg. Co.. Clifton, 
S. C. 

J. W. Corley, California Cotton Mills, 
Selma, Ala. 

E. C, Westbrook, cotton specialist, 
State College of Agriculture, 
Athens, Ga. 

John R. Fair, Georgia State College 
of Agriculture, Athens, Ga. 

Paul K. McKenney, Swift Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ga. 
Milton C. Scott, 
Scottdale, Ga. 
Harold L. Nicherson, Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 

Mass. 

E. Chappell, Atlanta, Ga. 

E. L. Joyner, Tupelo Cotton Mills, 
Tupelo, Miss. 

P. E. Merritt, Mary Lelia Cotton 
Mills, Greensboro, N. C. 

M. M. Bryan, Jefferson Mills, Jeffer- 
son, Ga. 

Allen J. Johnson, Lynchburg division 
Henderson division and Bonham 
division of Consolidated Textile 
Corportion. 

J. R. Montgomery, Montgomery 
Cordage Co., Montgomery, Ala. 

J. €. Fargo, Globe Cotton Mills, Au- 
gusta, Ga. 

J. C. F. Clark, Sutherland Mfg. Co., 
Augusta, Ga. 

Benjamin Elsas, Fulton Bag & Cot- 
ton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

John T. Carroll, Whittier Mill Co., 
Chattahoochee, Ga. 

H. P. Park, Collin & Co., New York 
City. 

C, B. Howard, general sales manager, 
American Cotton Growers, Ex- 
change, Atlanta, Ga. 

D. W. Anderson, Pacolet Mfg. Co., 
New Holland, Ga. 

Phil A. Ammons, Crane Ammons Co., 

. Atlanta, Ga. 

D. O. Jewel, Crystal Springs Bleach 
Co., Chickamauga, Ga. 

W. A. Enloe, LaFayette Cotton Mills, 
LaFayette, Ga, 

0. J. Barnes, Rushton Cotton Mills, 
Griffin, Ga. 

B. R. Blakely, Griffin Mfg. Co., Grif- 
fin, Ga. 

Clifford J: Swift, Swift Spinning 
Mills, Columbus, Ga. 

_G. 8. Kennington, Valley Mills, La- 

Grange, Ga. 


Spartan 


Scottdale Mills, 


Southern Spinners’ Bulletin 


The weekly bulletin of the South- 
ern Yarn Spinners’ Association fol- 
lows: 

Yarn trading remains quiet, with 
but little business other than fill in 
purchases. In spite of the advance 
in cotton values buyers have not 
been influenced toward making lib- 
eral purchases. Spinners’ prices 
remain firm at a considerable ad- 
vance over buyers offers. 

Recent figures of production, sales 
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and stocks published hy the Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Textile Merchants 
of New York show that operations 
in the month of February, 1927, pro- 
duction of some 200 constructions 
of standard cotton fabrics reported 
through that association was 8 per 
cent greater than for the same pe- 
riod in 1926. 

Sales in February, 1927, exceeded 
sales for 1926 by 37.3 per cent. Sales 
in February, 1926, exceed production 
for that month by 12 per cent, while 
sales in February, 1927, exceeded 
production of February, 1927, by 
13.4 per cent. 

Shipments in February, 1927, ex- 
ceeded shipments in February, 1926, 
by 12.6 per cent. 

Stocks on hand February 1, 1927, 
were 188 per cent less than stocks 
on hand February 1, 1926. Stocks on 
hand March 1, 1927, were 27.6 per 
cent less than stocks on hand March 
1, 1926. 

Unfilled orders February 1, 1927, 
were 41.4 per cent larger than un- 
filled orders February 1, 1926, while 
unfilled orders on March 1, 1927, 
were 62.6 per cent greater than un- 
filled orders on March 1, 1926. 

These figures show a much more 
satisfactory business condition in 
1927 than in 1926. Production and 
sales are both increased over 1926, 
and the sales of 1927 exceeded pro- 
duction by a slightly larger percent- 
age than for 1926. Shipments are in 
excess of production indicating that 
the previous accumulation of goods 
is moving. Unfilled orders show a 
material increase as of March 1 over 
the similar period in 1926. On the 
whole a very satisfactory and en- 
couraging outlook. If this can be 
taken as an indication of general 
conditions it is reasonable to expect 
a material improvement in the yarn 
market shortly. 


Link-Belt Co. Opens Office 
At Birmingham 


Of interest to their many friends 
in the South, and more particularly 
in the State of Alabama, ashould be 
the announcement of Link-Belt 
Company, of Chicago, Philadelphia 
and Indianapolis, which states that 
this company will open a new 
branch sales office at 229 Brown- 
Marx Building, Birmingham, Ala., on 
March 6th. 

W. H. Norton, for many years con- 
nected with the company’s Chicago 
sales department, will assume the 
managership of the new territory. 

The fact that Harold R. Hought, 
formerly of Link-Belt’s Indianapolis 
Doge plant, “the home of. silent 
chain,” will assist in the sale of 
silent chain, was also elicited. 


Renewed Textile Machinery Sale 
Expected in England 


London, Eng.—The textile machin- 
ery industry is looking forward with 
renewed optimism to a more satis- 
factory position in the textile indus- 
try, with a consequently increased 
demand for machinery. Despite the 
conditions prevailing during 1926, 
most of the textile firms maintained 
a good financial position, and when 
the inevitable recovery occurs they 
will have money available to spend 
on new machinery. 


Leather Belting 


Backed by More Than 40 
Years of Satisfactory 


Service and 
OUR GUARANTEE 


\\\ 


pete 


Most Economical for 
All Textile Mill 


Machinery 


Manufactured and Sold only by 


The Akron Belting Company 


AKRON, OHIO 
5. Incorporated 1885 


P. 0. Box 241 


Opelika, -Ala. 
M. H. WHATLEY 
111 Eleventh St. 


44> 


A thin boiling starch made especially for the tex- 

tile trade. 

Preferred because of its high, uniform quality. 

Every shipment the same. 

Produces a uniform size and finish. 

Eliminates changes in formula for size mixture. 

A starch that makes satisfied customers. 

Our service department and research laboratory 

will gladly assist in your sizing and finishing 
- problems. 

e manufacture Pearl, Powdered and other 
standard grade starches of the highest quality. 


PENICK & Forp, Ltp., INc. 


Manufacturers 


Cedar Rapids, lowa § 
Southern Representatives: N. E. Representatives: 


G. LL. Morrison, Spartan- Marble Nye Company 


burg, 8. C. Boston and Worcester, 
Cc. Lassiter, Greensboro, Mass. 


Providence, R. I. 


N. 
J. Almand, Atlanta, Ga. 
P. G. Wear, Dallas, Texas 


: “Akron” 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


39-41 Thomas St. New York 
Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
57 Worth St. New York 
Sole Selling Agents For 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 
Royal Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louts San Francisco Chi Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia St. Louis Dallas 
Atlanta San Francisco 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


Amory. Browne Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St, NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 


55 Leonard Street, New York 
Philadeiphia office: Drexel Building New England office: Middieton, Conn. 


Selling Agents for the following Mills: 


Cotton Yarns, Combed Peeler, Carded Singles and Ply, Audrey Spinning Co, 
Weldon, N. C., Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga., Mills Mill, No. 2, Woodruff, 8. C 
Wabena Mills. Lexington, N. C., White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 

Grey Goods, Print Cloths, Tvills, Sheetings, Pajama Checks, Arcadia Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C., Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, 8. C., Hermitage Cotton Mills, 
Camden, 8. C., Millis Mill, Greenville, 5. C., Osage Mfg. Co., Bessemer City .N. C. 
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Cotton Goods | 


New York. Cotton goods con- 
tinued to sell freely at higher prices 
during the week, a very steady vol- 
ume of unfilled orders is noted, un- 
filled orders being 60 per cent high- 
er than last year and stocks 25 per 
cent less. Although production is 
large, sales exceed output by a good 
margin. 


Business in print cloths and sheet- 
ings was done at prices an eighth to 
a quarter cent higher than the pre- 
ceding week. Colored goods showed 
a moderate advance. Khakis were 
one cent a yard higher. There was 
no change in prices quoted by print- 
ers. Ginghams were unchanged. 

Recent sales of towels have been 
large enough to take care of produc- 
tion for some weeks to come. Busi- 
ness in bed spreads has been good 
with rayon mixtures in better de- 
mand than the ‘all cotton spreads. 
Domestics were steady, with some 
of the leading lines well sold ahead. 
Printed wash goods sold well and in- 
creasing fall business on tissues and 
ginghams, Duck was fairly active, 
sales being moderately large at 
close prices. Tire fabric mills have 
good business on their books. 

Considerable improvement in ex- 
port business has been reported re- 
cently. Sales included large orders 
of colored goods for Manila, Cuba 
and some of the South American 
countries. Drills have been sold to 
the Far East and sales of sheetings 
to East Africa have been moderately 
large. There has been a good export 
demand for printed goods and fac- 
tors in the export trade are antici- 
pating the best business they have 
had in recent years. 


In the print cloth seetions there 
was business placed for a fair 
quantity of 64x60s spots at 7c and 
April-June at 6%c. April-May 80 
squares brought 9%c and March- 
April 27-inch 64x60s 4%c. Buyers 
paid 5%c and 5%c for 6.40-yard. The 
market is bare of double cuts of 
56x44s, which would bring 5%c if 
found, long cuts being available at 
2%c. ‘Second hand March 60x48s 
were found at 6\¢, first hands quol- 
ing April at the same figure. 

A number of combed dimity stripe 
contracts were placed during the 
last few days at i4c for the 116x76s, 
deliveries beginning in four to six 
weeks. There has been no price on 
spits because of their being unavail- 
able. Checks 88x80s over all con- 
tinued on the spot and contract alt 


The situation in rayon alpacas 
keeps as strong as ever, notwith- 
standing talk in some centers to the 
effect that the actual demand is less 
insistent. 


This market is replete with inter- 
esting angles. First there is the 


backwardness of cloth deliveries, a 
complaint that appears to be quite 
general, There are plenty of indica- 
tions now that a number of mills 
oversold, a fact which is partly re- 
vealed in the status of those produc- 
ers who are as much as four weeks 
behind in deliveries. 


Finished goods business has kept 
on good through the week, with 
some few exceptions. With the big 
houses, orders on the various kinds 
of prints, including those in the 
wash goods range, has been steady, 
with the men on the road sending in 
orders right along. Distributors 
needs merchandise, and the cry for 
deliveries continues. Several of the 
leading centers on wash fabrics 
state they are still getting a good 
daily aggregate on all kinds of 
prints, ineluding batistes, dimities, 
organdies, pongees, silk and cotton 
crepes, and cantons. Individual or- 
ders are small, but the number is 
good, and the goods are wanted as 
fast as possible. 


Trading in the Fall River Print 
cloth market was not up to the pre- 
vious weeks, with the estimated 
sales placed at 85,000 pieces. The 
market has continued very . firm, 
with reference to prices, and the 
tone continues good with some few 
advances noted over the week pre- 
vious. 


Production is estimated at approx- 
imately 85 per cent, and mills are 
well sold into April, with some con- 
tracts extending into May and June. 
In the fine goods division a fair 
demand is noted for broadcloths and 
other specialties, with mills of this 
character well sold up for the next 
two months. 


Narrow goods showed substantial 
interest, with moderate quantities of 
27-inch, 44 square, 9.50, reported at 
4 cents for contract. Two other 
popular numbers in narrow goods 
goods were 31%-inch, 48 square, 8.70, 
at 4%, and 32-inch, 64x60, 6.50, at 6%. 
Fair-sized quantities of these num- 
bers were traded in during the week. 


Cotton goods prices were as fol- 
lows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s. - 5% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 5 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s. 4% 
Gray eg'ds., 38%-in., 64x64s. 7% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s. 71% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s.. 10% 
brown sheetings, 3-yard... 10 
Brown sh't’'gs, 4-yd., 56x60s 8% 
Brown sheetings, stand. ... i1 
Staple ginghams, 27-in., ... Y 
Dress ginghams .......... 12%aib% 
Standard prints ........... 8 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good i 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa—The yarn mar- 
ket failed to show any improvement 
during the week. Yarn consumers 
were unwilling to meet spinners 
prices and the latter have main- 
tained quotations on a firm basis. 
Low offers by buyers were refused 
By the mills, most spinners not be- 
ing in pressing need of new busi- 
ness at this time. The recent firm- 
ness in the cotton market has 
strengthened the position of the 
mills and they see nothing in the 
situation to justify a belief in lower 
prices. 

In the meanwhile, actual pur- 
chases have been small, buyers lim- 
iting their orders to small lofts 
wanted for filling-in purposes. The 
demand for carded knitting yarns 
has been slightly better than for 
the weaving counts. 

Reports from Gaston county indi- 
cate that the combed yarn mills 
have recently booked large orders 
and are sold ahead for the nex! 
eight weeks or more. Total sales 
for last week, reported by the Gas- 
ton County Textile Association, were 
1,800,000 pounds of finished cotton 
textiles. The bulk of this business 
was in combed yarns. Spinners still 
complain of lack of a satisfactory 
profit margin, but combed yarn 
mills as a whole are m a better 
position than they were a month 
ago... Stocks in Gaston county are 
small. The demand is for 
combed peeler yarns. 

The continued healthy condition 
of the cotton markets is taken as a 
very encournging factor for. yarn 
spinners. Sales of cotton goods are 
showing large totals each week and 
should make for an increased yarn 
demand within a short time. 

Prices in this market, given below, 
are less than spinners’ quotations: 


Southern Two-ply Warps. 


10s __ 35 
12s. 26 
16s 
30s 
Southern Two-ply Skeins. 
12s 
28 
50s 
Tinged Carpet ..... 3 and 4ply_____. 20 
White Carpet ..... 3 and 4-ply____.__24 
Southern Single Chain Warps. 

29 


248 ..81% 
268 . = 32 
308 36 
Southern Single Skeins. 
8s ...25 
10s . i 26 
16s 29% 
20s aa 
22s 31 
24s 32 
266 33 
Southern Frame Cones. 
8s 24% 
10s 25 
12s 25 
l4s 26 
16s 
18s 27 
22s 28 
24s 29 
26s 30 
28s 31 
30s 31 
30s* 31% 
40s 43 
Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc.— 
Two-ply. 
1fs 
20s 41 
30s 49 
_5O 
40s AR 
50s 59 
67 
70s 
80s 
Southern Combed Peeler Cones. 

12s 
14s 36 
16s 37 
TRe 38 
20s 39 
4014 
24s 42 
28s . 44 
30s 46 
32s 46 
36s . 49 
54 
60s 66 


Foreign Mills Active 


The following cables on mill ac- 
tivity in England and Germany were 
received on the New York Cotton 
Exchange: London cabled: 

“There are large inquiries in the 
Manchester cottn market, with the 
tone firm. Good business in dhooties 
has been done with Calcutta, but de- 
mand for shirtings from this section 
has slackened. Situation in China 
shows an improvement, with Hong- 
Kong placing orders for white shirt- 
ings, fine fancies and fabrics. Shang- 
hai auctions on piece goods have 
been resumed, with moderate busi- 
ness done. 

“South America has bought large 


_quantities of white, print and dyed 


goods. Home trade has bought free- 
ly of artificial silk fabrics, poplins 
and brocades. There is a moderate 
demand in the States for voiles. 
Turnover in American yarn section 
is substantial, with quotations con- 
tinuing upward. Demand and prices 
of Egyptian yarns are improved.” 
Berlin cabled: 


CHAS. H. STONE 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Over Twenty-two Years Experience 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
Commission Merchants 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


Cotton Cloth and 


SOUTHERN 


910-11 Comercial Bank Bldg. 


CHICAGO 


Cotton Yarn 


OFFICE: 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travele 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 


Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNI 
RING. The greatest improvement 


tering the spinning room since the ad- 


vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 
Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. L. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


rs 


NG 
en- 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION 


40-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Brench Offices 
Philadelphia 


MERCHANTS 


Boston 
Baltimore 


‘COLORED COTTON YARNS | 


4s to 20s single and ply, hosiery an 


colors in blends, solid colors, heather mixtures, black and white {4 


twists, 


OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY | ' 


manufactured by 


Lavonia Manufacturing Co. | 
LAVONIA, GEORGIA 


d warp twist, direct and sulphur | 


etc. 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
Victrolyn 


Reg. U. 8S. Patent Office 
A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 


SOLE MANUF 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office . 


ACTURERS 


Atlantic, Mass. 


k t. 
S P R A O 2. with 
production. 


Painting 
This should interest you. 


3. Time saved when paint- 


ing. 
Write for Bulletin 102 


Spray Painting & Finishing Equipment Sales Co. 


60 High Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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Nickel! Plated or you 
Rust Proof M burrs P drawine ~ Prices 
THE GREIST MFG. CO. Southern Representative: 
James McCabe 
New Haven, Conn. Box 573, Greenville, S. C. 
- 


For Sale For Sale 
i pair of Howe automatic cloth { Beam Warp Dyeing Machine 
room scales, 30” dial registering complete 
500 pounds by pounds with 700 i Four-burner 46” Gas Singer 
pounds capacity tare beam. Ad- with Frilling Folder 
dress E. H. H. care Southern Tex- {1 Gas Generating Machine 
tile Bulietin. { Sixty-foot Clip Tenter. and 
, Winder (Textile Fin. Mch. Co.) 
: 1 Wet Finishing Range, two 
Wanted compartment, washing box 
Two loom fixers familiar with a, mangle, and starch 
and Knowles Auto- Mange. 
i Hydraulic Baling Press with 
matic Jacquard Box Looms, Ad- pump 
dress “Jacquard,” care Southesrne Also large assortment electric 
Textile Bulletin. motors, shafting, pulleys, and 
hangers. Equipment practically 
new. Address L. G. M., care Tex- 
Wanted tile Bulletin. 
Young man with Warp Tying WELL DRILLING AND DEEP 
Machine experience. Must be WELL PUMPS 
> AY We do the engineering, and have 
single, free to travel and visit had 32 years experience solving water 
chain of mills. Must have fair problems satisfactorily for textile 
‘ ” ill 
education. Address “H care be 
SYDNOR PUMP & WELL Co., Ine. 
Southern Textile Bulletin. Richmond, Va. 


Make an Investment in Appearance 
Cheerfal Grounds make Cheerful Workers 
LINDLEY NURSERIES, Inc. 


Pomona, N. C. | 
Nurserymen—Landscape Architects 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 


Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
Frederick Jackson Jesse W. Stribling 
I. E. Wynne 

Factory Office, Providence, R. I. 


MERROW 


Registered Trade Mark 


HIGH SPEED TRIMMING AND OVERSEAMING, OVEREDGING 
AND SHELL STITCH MACHINES 


For use on all kinds of Knitted and Woven articles, including Rayon 
Underwear, Corsets and Rubber Goods, Blankets, Hosiery, Bathing 
Suits. Sweaters. etc. 


ASK ABOUT OUR NEW STYLE 60-ABB MACHINE 


For simultaneously trimming and joining with a Flat Butted Seam the ends 
of Cotton, Woolen or Silk Piece Goods for Subsequent Processing. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 LAUREL STREET, HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 

To Buy—? 

To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 
Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


BS ? Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President © AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


WM. P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


U.S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 


insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


The more the Textile Industry learns about Sizol 
Service the better it appreciates its value in success- 
ful weaving. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Dallas, Texas, <.. 

6 Box 336, 
2016 N seenennel St., Phone 7104 

W. H. Gibson W. W. Greer 


| 
— 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREA{) 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two 


weeks. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
his subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 


During the three months’ membership we send the applicant notices 
of all vacancies in the position which he desires and carry small advertise- 


ments for two weeks. 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 
bureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
connected with the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as overseer carding. 
Would preter job where card room is in 
very bad condition. 28 years old, mar- 
ried and have family. A-1l references 
as to character and ability. No. 5120. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Ex- 
perienced and can furnish the best of 
references. No. 6121. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 25 


,ears experience in cotton mill shops. 
Can handle steam, water and electric 
drives and welding. Can give good 


references. No. 6122. 


WANT position as overseer of spinning, 
or second-hand in large mill. 15 years 
experience in mill and 58 years as sec- 
vund-hand and overseer. Can give good 
references. No. 5123. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning, or of carding. Long experi- 
No. 


ence. Good references. 


= 


5124. 


WANT position as overseer of card room 
in small mill, or second-hand in large 
mill. Good references. No. 5125. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 7 
years experience as overseer of spin- 


ning; good experience in carding. L C. 
S. graduate. Can change on short 
notice. No. 5126. 


— — — — 


WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning, or carding or spinning. - Ex- 
perienced. Can furnish good references. 
No. 6127. 


WANT position as superintendent of cot- 
ton, carding, spinning and weaving. 
Have both practical and i technical 
knewledge of cotton manufacturing. 
Now in charge of carding and spinning, 
and wish to change only for a better 
position. Can furnish good references 
as to character and qualifications. No. 
5128. 


WANT position as chief engineer or 
master mechanic. Several years experi- 
ence on both steam and electric power. 
Can handle machine shop in first class 
manner. Best of references. No. 5129. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
carding and spinning or superintendent 
of yarn mill. Can fur- 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
No record, but ability to make one. Now 
employed as second hand. 32 years of 
age, married and have family. Refer- 

ence as to character. No. 5131. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
large second hand job. Now running 
spinning at night but want day job. 
Can furnish good references. No. 5132. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill or plain weave mill. Would prefer 
a mill that is run down and needs 

bringing up. Good references. No. 5133. 


WANT position as overseer carding, spin- 
ning, spooling. winding, warping and 
twisting. I. C 8. graduate. 13 years 
experience as overseer and assistant 
superintendent. 38 years of age. Best 
of referencs. No. 5134. 


WANT 
would 


position as overseer carding, or 
accept carding and spinning at 
night. Overseer for 13 years. Experi- 
enced on combers and double carding. 
Can furnish good references. No. 5130. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 12 
years experience in steam, water and 


electric power. shop work, welding and 
ice making. Married. 35 years of age. 
Good references. No. 5136. 


WANT position as superintendent, card- 
er, or spinner, or overseer of carding 
and spinning. Best of references. No. 
5137. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
sinuall or medium yarn mill, or as over- 
seer carding and spinning in large mill. 
Ten years experience as overseer card- 
ing and spinning on all kinds of color- 


ed novelties and weaving yarn; also 
knitting yarns. Want place that pays 
at least $36.00 per week. $31 years of 
age, married and have family. Can 
furnish good references as to my ex- 
perience and ability. No. 5138. 


WANT position as weave room overseer; 
either plain or fancy weave room. Sev- 
eral years experience on plain and 
fancy weaves, leno box weaves, and 
silk filed weaves. No. 5139. 


WANT position as overseer of carding or 
spinning, or both carding and spinninzg. 
Now employed but wish to make a 
change. Can give the best of refer- 
ences. No. 5140 

WANT position as 
years experience 
6 years 

salary. 


master mechanic. 12 
in cotton mill shops; 
in contract shop. Reasonable 
No. 5141. 


WANT position as superintendent. Could 


change on thirty ays notice. Good 
references. No. 5142. 
WANT position as roller coverer. 12 


years experience. 
single and strictly 
charge as foreman. 
5143. 


27 years of age, 
sober. Can take 
A-1 references. No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
slashing, spooling and warping in some 
mill east of Mississippi River. Can run 
any job on Draper looms, 2-3-3-4-5-6 
harness goods. Strictly sober. I. C. 8S. 
student and hustler for production and 
low seconds. 300d No. 

5144. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill. Have had long experience in card- 
ing and spinning and am confident can 
run a mill and make money. Have a 
good textile education and have made a 
sucessful overseer. Reliable and strictly 
sober. No. 5146. 


WANT position as roller coverer and belt 
man. 22 vears exrerience. 34 years of 
age, married, strictly sober and reliable. 
Can furnish good references and can 
change at once. No. 6146. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
either yarn or weave mill. Would con- 
sider position as overseer of weaving 
eee mill. Good references. No. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
plain or fancy; overseer ‘of ‘spinning. 
medium numbers: or overseer of card- 
ing, medium numbers, white. Good 
references. No. 5148. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
or clothroom. 20 years practical ex- 
perience. Graduate of I..C. S. 35 years 
of age and married. Now employed as 
overseer. but desire better position. 
Good references. No. 5149. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
5 years experience and can furnish the 
best of references. No. ! 


WANT position as superintendent. Ex- 
nerience not confined to any one or two 
departments. as is usually the case, 
but prior to promotion to superinten- 
dent's position. was successfully and 
successively overseer of carding. and of 
svinnine and weaving. Good references. 
No. 6151. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Can 
handle steam or electric plant. 42 years 
of age and have family. Good refer- 
ences. No. 5162. 


WANT position as eotton erader 
furnish good references. No. 5153 


WANT position as overseer of carding. 
day or nieht jobs, at $30.00 or more per 
week. 34 years of age. 10 years ex- 
perience in carding. and can guarantee 
quality and quantity. No. 5154. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Chestnut and 39th Street 


Hotel Pennsylvania 
Fireproof—Unrestricted Parking—Garage 


OSCAR W. RICHARDS, Manager 
600 ROOMS—500 BATHS 


Rooms with running water from $2.50 per day 
Rooms with private bath and shower from 
$3.50 per day 


Food and Service the Best 


Near West Philadelphia Station Pennsylvania Railroad 
University of Pennsylvania—Franklin Field 
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Barber Spinning & Twister Tapes 


>> 


It pays to specify BARBER tape when renewing 
your tape supply. QUALITY, the outstanding 
feature, is emphasized. But you get this QUALI- 
TY combined with fair prices and years of “‘know- 
ing how” all put together. Standards from which 
we do not shift assure you of satisfactory service 
year in and year out. Pioneers as spinning and 
twister tape makers we still maintain our enviable 
reputation as “Spinning Tape Specialists.” Made 
in the South for Southern Spinners. 
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BARBER MFG. COMPANY 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


BARBER 


SPINNING @&@ TWISTING TAPES 
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Air Conditioners— 

American Moistening Co. 

The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Co. 

Parks-Craimer Co. 

R. Il. Humidifier and Ventilating Co. 
Aibone— 

The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 

Co. 


Architects and Mill Engineers— 
Sirrine & Co., J. E. 


Ash Handling Equipment— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Automatic Feeds for Cotton— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Automatic Spoolers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
T. Cc. Bntwistie Co. 


Automatic Stop Motion— 

Eclipse Textile Devices Co., Inc. 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 

Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Ball Bearing— 

Charles Bond Company 


Balers— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., 
Economy Baler Co 

Baling Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., 
Economy Baler Co. 

Bands and Tape— 
American Textile Banding Co. 


Baskets— 
Charles Bond Company 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Beaming and pA! Machinery— 
Barber-Colman 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


Beam Heade— 
T. Cc. Bntwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


Beams (Section)— 
Washburn 

Beams (All Stee!l)— 
T. BEntwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


Beaming Combs— 
T. Bntwistile Co. 
EKaston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Bearings (Roller)— 
Charlies Bond Company 


(Shaft)— 

Charies Bond Company 
William Sellers & Co, Inc. 
Woods. T. B. & Sons Co. 


Bearings (Textile Machinery)— 
Charles Bond Company 


Belt Conveyors— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Beit Conveyors (Spiral and 
Wickwire Spencer Steel 

Belt Fasteners— 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


Belt Tighteners— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Woods. T. B. & Sons Co. 


Belting— 
The Akron Belting Co. 
Charlies Bond 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Druid Oak Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Fabreeka 
Philadelphia Belting 
Schachner Leather & Belting Co. 


Belt Cement— 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 


Belt Dressing— 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 


Belt 
Charies Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Graton & Knieht Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Belting (Link)— 
Charles Bond Company 
-Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


Bicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Bileacherles— 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 

Bleaching Chemicals 
The Roessler & 


Co. 
Bleaching Materlals— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Wationa! Aniline & Chemical Co. 


Inc. 


Hasslacher Chemical 


Seydel Chemical Company 
& Sons, inc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 


Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Bobbin Hoildere— 
Fournier & Lemoine 


Bobbins and Spoolse— 
American Bobbins Co. 
David Brown Co. 

Courtney, Dana S. Co. 
Draper Corporation 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 


Boxes— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 


Box Shooks— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 


Biowers and Biower 
Carrier Engineering 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Breton Minerol— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 


Brushes— 
Atianta Brush Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Brushing Machine— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Bobbin Stripper— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Brooms— 
Pioneer Broom Co. 
Bushings (Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co. 


Calenders— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Calender Roll Grinders— 
Roy & Son Co. 
Cards— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Card 
Ashworth os. 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Card Grinding Machinery— 

Dronsfield Bros. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Roy, B. 8S. & Son Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machine Works 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

Card Stripper— 

Abington Tetxile Machinery Works 

Carrier Aprons— 

Link-Belt Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Caustic Potash— 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Castings (Brass and Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co. 

Caustic Soda— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

Chain Belts and Drivese— 

Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

The Whitney Manufacturing Co. 

Chemicais— 
J. B. Ford Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Cleaning Agents— 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Cloth Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Clutches (Friction)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Textile Finishing Co. 
Woods, T. B. Sons Co. 

Cloth Winders and Doublers— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Clutch Spindies— 

Fournier & Lemoine 

Coal Handling Machinery— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Combs— 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Combs (Beamers, Warpers, 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Commission Merchants— 

Catlin & Co. 

The Farish Co. 

J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney Steel Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 

Compressors (Air)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Condenserse— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Conditioning Machines— 
American Moistening Co. 


Cones (Paper)— 
Sunvev rreaucts Co. 
Cone Vice Couplings— 
William Sellers Co., Inc. 
Controliers, Electric— 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 
Conveying Systems— 
nk-Beilt Co. 
Coolers (Air)— 
See Humidifying Apparatus. 
Cotton— 
Arkansas Cotton Growerer's Co-opera- 
tive Association. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Newburger Cotton Co. 
Wm. & York Willison. 
Cotton Machinery— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Seowies Loom Works 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation 
T. ©. Entwistle Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy, B. 8. & Son 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle ot Flyer Co. 
Stafford Co., The 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine orks 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Cotton Openers and Lappers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 


Cotton Softenere— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
Hart Products Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Cotton Waste Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Couplings (Shaft)— 
Charles Bond Company 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Woods, T. B. Sons Co. 
Cranes— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Dobby Chain— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Doffing Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Doublerse— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Doublers (Yarn)— 
Foster Machine Co. 
Drives (Silent Chain)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation 
Mfg. Co. 
R. I. Warp Stop Bquipment Co. 
Dryers wee 
oy, S. & Son Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Inc. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Dyestuffs and Chemicais— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
EE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
General Dyestuff Corporation. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works 
as. H. Stone 
Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Dye Works— 
Franklin Process Co. 
Electric Fans— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Wetinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Hoists— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Tink-Relt 
Electric Liahting— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfe. Co. 
General Blectric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Motors— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Charles Kond Company 
General Bilectric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Suppliee— 
Cooper-Hewitt Blectric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 
Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Engineers (Mill)— 
See Architects and Mill Engineers 
Engineers 
Bahnson C 
Carrier Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
See also Ventilating Apparatus. 


Engines (Steam, Oil, “es Pumping)— 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Sydnor Pump & él Co. 

Expert Textile Mechanio— 
J. D. Hollingsworth 


Extractore— 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Fences, Iron and Wire)— 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Fibre Speciaities— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Spaulding Fibre Co. 
Finishing Compounds— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co 
Hart Products Corp. 
A. Kilpstein & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Company 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Finishing 
—— Bee Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing 
Fiat Wall Paint— 
E. l. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Flexible Couptings— 
Woods, T. B. Sons Co. 
Fioor Stands— 
Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 


Fluted Rollis— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 
Whitin Machine Works 
Fiyer Pressers and Overhaulere— 
saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
aco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Frames— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Friction Clutches— 
Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 
~--.-See 
Garment Dyeing Machines— 
on Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, . Butterworth & Sons Co 
B. 8. Roy & Son Co. 
Gearing (Silent Fiexible)— 
Link-Belt Co. 


Inc. 


Gears— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gears (Silent)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Grate Bars— 
Scriver Iron Works (McNaughton) 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Grab Bucketse— 
Link-Belt Co. 


Greases— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
United Chemical Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & Co 
Gudgeon Rolls— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Roy, B. 8. & Son Co. 
Washburn 
Fiand Knotters— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Hand Stripping Cards— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Hangers (Ball and Socket)— 
Charles Bond Company 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Hangers (Shaft)— 
Charles Bond Company 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. & Sons Co. 
Hardware Supplies— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Harness Twine— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Harness and Frames— 
——See Heddlies and Frames 
Heddies and Frames— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
L. 8. Watson Mfg. Ge. 
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OF ADVERTISERS 


High Speed Warpers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Hopper-Feed Hand Stokers— 
he J. H. Williams Co. 
Hosiery Dyeing Machines— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Kilauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Coe. 
Humidity and Air Conditioning 
Apparatue— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
R. l. Humidifier & Ventilating Co. 
Humidity Controllere— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
R. L. Humidifier & Ventilating Co. 
Hydro-Extractore— 
olhurst Machine Co. 
Hdrogen Peroxide— 
The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co. 
H ydrosulphites— 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
indigo Dyeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The 
Knitting Lubricantse— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Laundry Machinery— 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
K notters— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The 
Landscape Architect— 
E. S. Draper 
Leather Packings— 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Bdward R. Ladew Co, 
Leather Loom Pickers— 
Charles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Leather Strappin 
Charles Bond mpany 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 
Leather Straps— 
Graton & Knight Co 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Liquid Chiorine— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Loome— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Stafford Co.. The 
Loom Drop Wires— 
rome & Knowles Loom Works. 
R. L. Warp Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg 
Loom Harness— 
Atianta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Pickers— in 
Charles Bond Company. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. 
Bdward R. Ladew Co 
Loom Reeds— 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Suppliies— 
Charles Bond Company 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 


Lubricantse— 

Adam Cooks Sons, Inc. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 

United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Straps— 

arles Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 


Machinery Enamel— 

B. L du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Mangiles— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons 

Textile Finishing Machinery 


Markers— 
Kaumagraph C 

Measuring and Feilding Machines— 
Curtis 4 Marble Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Mercerizing Machine 

H. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Metal (Non-Corosive)— 

Aluminum Company of America 

American Nickel Corporation. 
Metal Paint— 

B. L. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Meters— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse BDlectric & Mfg. Co. 
Mill Architects— 
— See Architects. 


Mill Lighting— 
See Electric Lighting. 
Mill Starches— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Mill Supplies— 
Charles Bond Compa pany. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Sup Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Mill White— 
B. lL. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Napper Clothing— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Monopole Oil— 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Napper Roll Grindere— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
B. 8S. Roy & Son Co. 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Senneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Wolf, Jacques & 

Oils (Rayon)— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 

Opening Machinery— 

H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

Overhaulers— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Overseaming and Machines— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 

Paints— 

Aluminum Co. of America. 

The Gildden Co. 

Paint Uv. 
Patents— 

Paul B. Baton. 

Siggers & Siggers 

Perforated Machinery Guards— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Perforated Metais— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Picker Gears— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

Pickers (Leather)— 

Charles Bond Company. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
B. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 

Pickers and Lappers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

Picker Sticke— 

Charles Bond Company. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 

Piece Dyeing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Pipe and Fittingse— 

arks-Cramer Co. 
Portable Elevatorse— 
Link-Belt Co 

Power Transmission Machinery— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Charlies Bond Company. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 
William Sellers & Co., 
Wood's. T. B. Sons Co. 

H. & B. American Machine 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
oonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Pinboards— 
odney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn. 

Porcelain Guides and Parte— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Page-Madden Co., Inc. 

Presses— 

Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Pulleys (Cast tron)— 
Charles Bond Company. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc 
Wood's, T. B. Sons 

Pumps— 

Backmer Pump Co. 

Pumps (Boller Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chalmers 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

Presses— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Quill Boards— 

Washburn. 

Quillers— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Bastwood, Benj. Co. 


Inc. 


Universal Winding, Ce. 
Whitin Machine orks 


Quill Cleaners— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Raw Stock Machines— 
Kaluder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rayon Oils— 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Receptacies— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Spaulding Fibre Co. 
Reels— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rings— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Ring Spinning Frames— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing M achinery Co. 
Whitin Machine orks. 
Ring Travelers— 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
U. S&S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Leather— 
C. Lawrence Leather Co. 
Roti Machinee— 
Kaluder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rollie— 
American Bobbin Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Rolis (Metal)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolls (Rubber)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolis (Wood)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn. 
Roller Bearings— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Roving Cans and Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co 
Roving Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 
Saddies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Sanitary Equipment— 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co 
Sanitary Fountainse— 
——See Drinking Fountains. 
Scales— 
American Kron Scale Co. 
Scallop Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
Scouring Powders— 
Bosson & Lane 


Ford, J. B. 


Scrubbing and Cleaning Powders— 
The Denison Mfg. Co. 

Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Selling Agents— 
Deering, =e & Co. 
Reeves 
| Baldwin & Co. 


Selling Agents (Cotton Goods)— 
Amory, Browne Co. 
Curran & Barry. 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co. 
W. H. Langley & Co. 
Leslie, Evans & Co. 
Reeves Bros. 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 
Sewing Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Sewing Machines and Supplice— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Shafting, Hangers, Ete. .... 
——See Power Transmission Machinery. 
Shafting— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B. Sons Co 
Shear Grinders— 
B. 8. R 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
Washburn. 
Shell Stitch Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Short er Drives— 
. B. Sons Co. 
Shutties— 


David Brown Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Draper Corporation. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
L. 8. Watson Mfg. Co. 

J. H. Williams, Co., The 


Silk Yarns (Artificial)— 
American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Co. 
Asiam, Inc. 
Duplan Silk Corp. 
E. | DuPont de Nemours & Co. 
Industrial Fibre Co. 
Tubize Artificial Silk Co. 
Silent Chain Drive— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 

Singeing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Sizing Machines— 
Charles B. Johnson. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Sizing Starches, Gums— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co 
United Chemicai Products Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 

Sizing Compounds— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane 

Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 

Hart Products Corp. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

John P. Marston & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 

Seydel- Woolley Co 

United Chemical Products. Corporation. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Skein Machines— 

Kaulder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Skewers— 

David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana S. Co. 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 

U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Slashers— 

Charlies B. Johnson. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Slasher Combs— 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Slashers and Equipment— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Softeners (Cotton)— 
Soaps— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Soda Ash— 
J. B. Fard Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Seydel- Woolle 
L. Sonneborn Bing Co. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Sodium Perborate— 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica. 
0. 
Sodium Peroxide— 
Roessler & Hassilacher Chemical 
Softeners— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Softeners 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Hart Products Corp. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Seydel Chemical! Co. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Solozone— 
= Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 


Oo. 
Spindies— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ime 
Spindle Repalirers— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Spinning Frame Saddies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Frame Top Rolis— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


Inc. 


Inc. 


Spinning Frame Top Rolls (Wood)— 
Washburn. 

Spinning Ring 
Collins Bros Co. 
Draper orporation 

Machine Co. 


Fales & Jenks 


Denison Mfg. Co. 
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Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Spinning Tapes— 

American tg oy Banding Co. 

Barber 

Georgia ching & Tape Co. 
Bpoolse— 

David Brown Co. 

Courtney, Dana 8. Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


BSpoolers— 
Draper Corporation. 
BRaston & Co. 
Hastwood, Ben). 
Saco- Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine orks. 


Spooler Tensions (Filling Wind)— 
Foster Machine Co. 

Sprockets— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 


Sprockets, Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


Rolis— 

. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Starch— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 


Stencil Machines— 
J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
A. Bradjey Mfg. Co. 
Cards— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Sulphur Deying Machines— 
lauder 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & 

Tanks— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


eorgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Temperature, Regulators, Pressure— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co.s. 
Templee— 
Draper Corporation. 
Textile Apparatus (Fabric)— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 
Textile Castings— 
H. W. & Sons Co 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Dryers— 
American Moistening Co. 
Textile Gums— 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Jacques Wolf & Co 
Textile Machinery Speciaities— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Soda— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works. 
Thermometers— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co.s. 
Top Rolls For Spinning Frames— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Washburn. 
Trademarking Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Transfer Stamps— 
Kaumagraph Co. 


eldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
Sons Co. 


Transmission Beits— 
Charlies Bond Company. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 

Transmission 
Allis-Chalmers Mf 
William Sellers & ig: Inc. 
Wood’a T. B. Co. 

Toilete— 

Vogel, Jos. A. Co. 

Transmission Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co 
Morse Chain Co. 


vane & Bros. 
Fibre Co 


Trucks For Pin 
Washburn. 
Tubes (Paper)— 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Turbines (Steam)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. ‘4. 
Twister Rings— 
Saco-Lowell Sif ps 
Whitinsville Szinning Ring Co. 
Twisting 
Collins Bios. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lo well Shops. 
Whitir. Machine Works. 
Twisting Tapes— 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Underwear Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Varnishes— 

The Gildden Co. 

*/entilating Apparatus— 
American Moistening Co. 
Pa.<s-Cramer Co. 

Warp Drawing Machines— 
Barber-Colman Co. 

Ventilating Fans— 

B. F. Perkins & Son. Inc. 
W arpere— 
Barber-Colman Cu. 
Crompton & Knowle. Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Baston & Burnham Co. 
. C. Entwistle Co. 
co-Lowell Shops. 
Warp Dressing— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine 
Bosson & Lane. 
Drake Corporation. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Seydel Chemical Company. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Warp Sizing— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
United Chemical Products Corporation. 
Jacques, Wolf & Co 
Warp Stop Motion— 
Draper Corporation. 
R. L. Warp Stop Bauipment Co. 

Warp Tying Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 

Warper Sheli— 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 

Warpers (Silk or Rayon)— 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 

Sipp Machine Co. 

Washers (Fibre)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Waste Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Water Controlling Apparatus— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Water Wheels— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Weighting Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 


Hart Products Corp. 
Marston, Jno. P. Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


United Chemical Products Corporation. 


Wolf. Jacques & Co 


Well Drillers— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 


W hizzers— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Winders— 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Bastwood, Benj. Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Winders (Skein)— 
Foster Machine Co. 
Sipp Machine Co. 
Windowe— 
Carrier EXngineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Window Guards— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Wrenches— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Yardage Clocks— 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Yarne— 
Mauney-Steel Co. 

Yarn Tension Device— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Yarn Presses— 

Boeonomy Baler Co. 


Yarns (Cotton)— 
Acme Sales Co. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Yarns (Mercerized) 
Acme Sales Co. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Yarn Testing Machines— 
Scott, Henry L. & Co 


ECONOMY BALER 


ALL STEEL 


CO. ANN ARBOR, 


Waste 
Press 


Up-Stroke 
Hydraulic 
Performance, 
Electric 
Operated 


Saves 


First Cost 

Pits 

Floor Space 
Labor 
Operating Costs 


Presses for Waste, 
Cloth, Yarn, etc. 


Largest Line in U. S. 


DEPT. T. B., MICH. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 


Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 


factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 


44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 
Gibson Supply Co., Texas Representative, Dallas, Texas. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


Is 
e. ve 
: 
| 


Thursday, March 17, 1927. 


Specify 
on your 
Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 
manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills. 


Dyestuffs Softeners 
Oils 


Sizes Chemicals 


United CaemicaL Propucts 
CORPORATION 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York and Colgate Sts. 
Pawtucket, R. IL. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Chicago, fll. Norwalk, Conn. 
Southern Offices 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Card Clothing 


Correctly manufactured is of vital importance 
in the preparation of your product 


Our 60 years experience 
Our complete organization for service 
Our continual growth 


places us in the forefront 


Howard Bros. 
Manufacturing Company 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Branch Factory 
Southern Branch Office 
E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent 


167-169 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
1126 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
G. L. MELCHOR, Asst. 


Morse Silent Chain from motor to card drive 


Available space, horse power to be transmitted, speeds desired, convenience of appli- 
cation, noise, conditions of service;—these and many other factors are important in 
the correct selection of a power drive. Morse Silent Chain Drives are ideal for short 
centers, can transmit from one-tenth to 5,000 H. P., at speeds from 6,000 to 250 r.p.m. 
and slower. In addition, Morse Drives give 98.6% sustained efficiency and are de- 
pendable and durable. Over 6,000,000 H. P. have been installed. 


Morse Transmission Engineers are experienced in accurately fitting the drive to the 
job. Just consult the nearest office below. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Cleveland, Ohio Omaha, Neb. 

ol. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Loutlsville, Ky. San Francisco, Cal. 
Minneapolis, Minn. &. Louis, Mo. 
New Orleans, La. Toronto, 2, Ont., Can. 
New York. N. Y. Winnipeg, Man., Can. 


DRIVES 


OST 1312 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


MORS 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 
Canvas Mill Trucks 


Consider the economy of the Lane 
Canvas Truck, adapted as it is to with- 
stand many years of service—because 
of the quality, strength and durability, 
which are built into it from the start. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originaters and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


a 
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Birmingham, Als 
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MACHINERY 


The Sipp 
_ Sipp Winder Machine Co. 
Paterson, N. 
or 
Makers 
Winding Rayon 
sad Also 
Fine Mercerized Silk and Rayon 
Yarn Warpers 


ARTIFICIAL SILK WARP SEIZING MACHINES, used by leading manufacurers and recommended by 
manufacturers of artificial silk, manufactured by CHAS. B. JOHNSON, Paterson, N. J. 


SLAUGHTER 


Complete Equipment For Manufacturing, Processing and Finishing 
1016 Johnston Building Southern Agent Charlotte, N. C. 


SHUTTLES? 


THE > CO. 


— 


Dye or Starch Kettles SINCE 1830 


Cast Iron Mixing Kettles 


THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE 
Cast with 5@ inch thick walls, 34 inch thick bottom. 
Special quick opening outlet valves. Clockwise and counter clockwise Geo. F. Bahan 
agitators. Steam coils. Copper lined if required. , 
Furnished with belt or motor drive. Southern Representative 
BRIGGS-SHAFFNER COMPANY Box 581 Charlotte, N. C. 


Winston-Salem, N. C., 


~ 


